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e State Recreation Issue e 


SILHOUETTED against a background of low-hanging clouds these equestrians are typical of 
thousands of persons who frequent the hundreds of miles of bridle paths and by-ways of Con- 
necticut; typical too of those who would drop dull care in any form to find peace, contentment 
or more active recreation in any of the diversions offered in abundance throughout the state. 
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A WORTHY OBJECTIVE 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Because it passed legislation which made possible for the first time the 
active cultivation of one of Connecticut’s backward, yet most promising 
industries—Recreation—the 1935 General Assembly will doubtless take 


rank, a century hence, as one of the most important legislative sessions in 
the history of the State. 


While no funds worthy of mention were appropriated to begin work 
toward this worthy objective, there was appointed last August by Gov- 
ernor Cross, as a result of the legislation, the State of Connecticut Pub- 
licity Commission. Composed of public-spirited men who have the best 
interests of the state at heart, some of whom had been earnestly laboring for 
nearly a decade to launch the beginning of recreational development, this 
commission has worked out, during the past nine months, the most unique 
plans for launching a state activity that I have ever witnessed. 


Based upon the simple fundamental that most of Connecticut’s over 
1,600,000 residents are proud of their state and desire to bring its advantages 
to the attention of their friends beyond its borders, the Commission has 
developed for use on pacakges, correspondence or envelopes, poster stamps 
depicting the 25 outstanding avenues of interest in Connecticut. From the 
profit on the sale of these stamps to business houses, manufacturers, stamp 
collectors and residents of the state and from the slight additional funds to 
be obtained from the sale of a recreational map, also developed under the 
Commission’s supervision to mark the points of recreational and historical 
interest, it is hoped will come sufficient revenue to carry on more detailed 
research and promotional activities. These activities will seek to attract more 
people to Connecticut to build year ’round or summer homes; or just to 
enjoy a short vacation in our state, so profusely abounding in beautiful 
lakes, sandy seashore beaches, cascaded streams, forested hills, historical 
landmarks and other features certain to delight those who seek rest or active 
recreation in any form. 


This exceptional cooperative effort, to be actively launched in June and 
carried on intensively throughout the summer months, is worthy of the 
enthusiastic support of every resident of the state, individually, or as a phase 
of business promotion to the end that Connecticut may take high rank 
among the other New England states now profitably encouraging the recre- 
ational industry. Ultimately every resident and business will benefit in pro- 
portion to the success of the Commission in carrying out its worthy objective. 
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LAST MONTH IN WASHINGTON 


The Once Over. Big news in Washington last month was 
the Supreme Court reversal of the Guffey Coal Act, pas- 
sage by the House of 236 page Tax bill (vote 267 to 93) 
attacking corporation surpluses, defeat of the Frazier- 
Lemke bill providing for government loans up to three 
billion dollars to refinance farm mortgages and the Ickes- 
Hopkins controversies over the division of the work relief 
money ($1,425,000,000) incorporated in the big defi- 
ciency bill which also passed the House. 

The headlines announcing the Supreme Court’s decision 
of 6 to 3 against the Guffey Coal Act, were in a sense 
misleading, for actually a careful study of the three opin- 
ions revealed that the differences were due to the failure of 
Congress to write a clear-cut statute which would dis- 
tinguish between the various provisions of the law enacted 
last year in definance of the Schecter case. Goaded on by 
the President who had told Congress to pass the Guffey 
law irrespective of “reasonable doubts” as to its Consti- 
tutionality, the result was such a hodge-podge that 5 
justices claimed it was impossible to separate the unconsti- 
tutional parts from the constitutional, while the other 4 
justices, claiming that the Act was separable, said it wasn’t 
necessary to pass on the labor or wage or tax sections at 
this time since the power to regulate marketing was upheld. 
Direct effects of the situation that may be looked for are 
as follows: . 

Abandonment of labor provisions and the Wagner Labor 
Relations Law; revival of marketing provisions, since trans- 
actions in interstate commerce and even price-fixing are 
likely to be upheld for articles affected with a public 
interest move in interstate commerce, unless rates are con- 
fiscatory in certain sections of any legislation and not con- 
sidered outside of the constitutional boundary line whenever 
a specific case arises to test the federal power. Although 
Senator Guffey has written a new coal bill, minus labor 
provisions, with price-fixing as the key to the plan chance 
for passage looks doubtful this session because of the 
struggle between the American Federation of Labor and 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers; leaning towards 
regional price arrangement as permitted by the Supreme 
Court the Appalachian Coal Case decided in 1933. Still 
another point of great importance developed in the case 
was the fact that a municipal government was admitted to 
have the right to sue the Federal Government to restrain 
the latter from draining its local tax revenues, thus plac- 
ing a damper on the Federal Government’s hitherto un- 
limited right to tax anything and everything or to grant 
tax exemptions in a manner that adversely affects the 
municipality. 

Most important legislation in Washington from the 
standpoint of business was a tax bill being considered by 
the Senate, and upon which hearings were held. Professor 
Fred R. Fairchild, tax advisor to the Association for 15 
years gave testimony to the Senate Committee, advanc- 
ing the view: (1) that there should be no tax bill 
passed until a plan for balancing the budget was pro- 
jected; and (2) that the House Bill, if approved by the 
Senate, would be most harmful to comparatively new, small 
and medium sized corporations. Congressman Herman P. 
Kopplemann was the only one of the Connecticut delega- 
tions attacking Profesor Fairchild’s stand, thus leaving the 
implication that other Connecticut House members who 
voted for the bill were satisfied to have the Senate rewrite 


it. As the matter now stands the Senate Finance Committee 
has practically reached an agreement to compromise on 
a flat 18 per cent tax on corporation incomes, a flat 7 
per cent on incomes withheld from distribution, redemp- 
tion of $1,000 incomes from the 7 per cent tax on cor- 
perations making no more than $20,000 a year, and reten- 
tion of the present capital stock and excess profit taxes 
Prior to the compromise the normal income tax had been 
boosted from 4 per cent to § per cent. Since the plan now 
agreed upon is estimated to yield only slightly over five 
hundred millions dollars, it is quite likely that other reve- 
nue raising plans previously considered but cast aside, will 
be revived, or new ones introduced. Present indications are 
that the tax bill will be passed the week of May 24. 

The big deficiency bill carrying $1,425,000,00 for work 
relief, $187,000,000 for the Social Security Board, $308,- 
000,000 for the CCC and $40,000,000 for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was being considered at press time by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, with Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia, committee chairman, among the leading 
opponents of such a huge blanket ‘appropriation. Because 
of their fear that any relief bill other than the present one 
might be blocked, it is generally believed that a sufficient 
number of the present opponents will switch to the affirma- 
tive view to enable passage. This happened last year in the 
case of the $4,880,000,000 relief appropriation and also 
in the House last month, when a majority of Republicans 
switched over to vote for the present bill. 

Although a large amount of legislation which looks 
favorable for passage in both Houses will doubtless be 
buried before adjournment, tentatively scheduled for June 
6, last minute maneuvers may bring reward to some of the 
backers of the many industrial regulation bills now pend- 
ing. Some Washington observers even predict that Congress 
is ready for one of its general uprisings like the one which 
put the bonus bill through. Trades are being made on a 
wholesale basis, with agreements to pass specific legislation 
being prefaced with the qualification, “if we are in ses- 
sion long enough.” 


Must Bills. It is generally considered that the present 
“must” bills include: taxes, relief appropriations, rural 
elecrtrification and food and drug amendment. However, 
each day the session is prolonged enhances the chances for 
enactment of industrial control bills such as the Ellenbogen 
Textile Bill, Van Nuys Employee Coercion Bill and Pat- 
man-Robinson Price Discrimination Bill. The Wagner 
Housing and Ship Subsidy bills are also threatening passage 
by constantly gaining support. 


Status of Important Bills. The Food and Drug Act 
Amendment, already approved by the Senate and modified 
by House Interstate Commerce sub-committee is making 
considerable headway as one of the “‘must” list. 

Wheeler Federal Trade Commission bill is said to be 
dead for this session because of the fact that Chairman 
Rayburn has been too busy with the drug and food act 
amendments and rural electrification bill to give further 
attention to it at present. The Ellenbogen Textile Industry 
Bill was withheld from the House floor by House leaders 
who steadfastly refused to grant a rule to bring it out of 
committee. 

The Healey bill lies tabled at the hands of the House 


Judiciary Committee. 
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Courtesy Karl La Roche, 


HISTORY combines with restful quiet at Putnam Memorial Park, at Redding, Conn., where General 
Putnam’s forces spent the winter of 1778. 


RECREATION — CONNECTICUT'S 
MOST NEGLECTED INDUSTRY 





Editor’s Note. After nine months of research and 
planning the newly created Connecticut Publicity 
Commission is now launching, in a truly prudent and 
unique way, a state-wide campaign to enlist the 
interest of all residents in cultivating its recreational 
industry. Newspaper, radio and direct mail announce- 
ments during the summer months will give more 
detailed descriptions of these plans. 





ONNECTICUT, long the “front hall” through 

which vacationists have pass enroute to a holiday 

home elsewhere in New England, is sowing this 
month the first seeds of a recreational development cam- 
paign which will emphasize the many resources which make 
it an ideal place in which to spend a vacation or to estab- 
lish a year ’round or “second” residence. And all of Con- 
necticut’s 1,600,000 citizens are potential salesmen, accord- 
ing to the plans of the Connecticut Publicity Commis- 
sion, named by Governor Cross last August by authority 
of legislation passed by the 1935 General Assembly. 

The campaign to be undertaken, with every Connecti- 
cut resident a member of a mammoth sales force, is de- 
signed, according to the Commission, to direct the atten- 
tion of the nation’s vacationists to the fact that “from 
her gently undulating shore country to her splendid hills, 
Connecticut presents an unparalleled setting for healthful, 
invigorating recreation, relaxation, rest and inspiration.” 

Connecticut offers 110 miles of shore line, with white 
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sandy beaches, safe waters for bathing and sheltered har- 
bors for all manner of pleasure craft; quiet lakes with pines 
and birches to the water’s edge; turbulent rushing streams 
that tumble foamily out of majestic hills which, when 
snow has mantled the countryside, provide the setting for 
myriad Winter sports; deep forests where primeval nature 
stands against the encroachments of the modern age; and 
peaceful valleys where, here and there, a colonial village 
has grown to the dignity and estate of a town or city. 

Millions of vacationists are spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually in New England, providing at 
least one state with its principal source of revenue, and 
others with highly important items of income that here- 
tofore have not met with official consideration in Connecti- 
cut. 

The economic value of recreation has increasingly pre- 
sented itself to Connecticut’s industrialists, businessmen 
and farmers, backbone of the State’s economic structure, 
during the ten years of success that has attended the rec- 
reational campaign of the New England Council. 


Discovery 


When stock was taken recently of Connecticut’s nat- 
ural and man-made resources, they were found so abun- 
dant as to more than amply accommodate many of those 
who go elsewhere for rest or play, relaxation or inspira- 
tion. 

Carefully did those interested in the economic value of 
recreation survey the Connecticut scene, with- its nu- 
merous attractions. They considered the demands which 
a new social order, precipitated by the depression, 


placed upon the State. They realized and discussed the 
need of new avenues of income for the State, without plac- 
ing heavier tax burdens upon the people. Then, as they 
pondered the problem, there grew the conviction that no- 
where was a more ideal setting for the holiday or year- 
round home to be found than in Connecticut; nowhere 
could be found a more desirable scene for a brief vaca- 
tion or a permanent abode. 


And out of further discussions, carried on with increas- 
ing enthusiasm, was born the legislation which authorized 
Governor Cross to select and appoint last August the mem- 
bers of the Connecticut Publicity Commission. 


This Commissibn today comprises: Willard B. Rogers 
of Hartford, president and general manager of the Bond 
Hotels; Allerton F. Brooks, of New Haven, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of The Southern New England 
Telephone Company; Charles E. Smith of New Haven, 
vice president of the New Haven Road; Albert E. Lavery 
of Fairfield, vice president of the Bridgeport Hydraulic 
Company; E. Vincent Maloney of Waterbury, publisher 
of the Waterbury Democrat, and Thomas C. Perkins of 
Hartford, who serves as executive secretary to the Commis- 
sion. The Commission under the statutes is self-sustain- 
ing. wig 

In beginning its study of the recreational field, the 
Commission found that urbanization had proceeded at such 
a rapid rate during the preceding 100 years, that in 1930, 
70.4 per cent of the State’s entire population lived in urban 
communities; that the number of acres of improved farm- 
land had shrunk from 1,642,188 in 1880, to only 670,973 
in 1930. It discovered that nearly three-quarters of the 
State’s population occupied only a little more than one- 
third of the area. And in the sparsely occupied remain- 


HAMMONASSETT Beach, one of the 
many excellent bathing places along 
Connecticut’s 110 miles of shore line. 


HERE the Naugatuck River flows be- 
tween rugged hills to the delight of the 


motorist or the traveler in bus or train. 


ing 3,000 square miles or more of territory were the facil- 
ities for a rich source of income to the individual, the 
municipality and the State. 

It discovered that nearly one-eighth of the total area 
of Connecticut is set aside by the State for the enjoy- 
ment of its citizens as public forests and parks, hunting 
and fishing grounds, or wildlife sanctuaries; that in these 
State parks and forests were small cabins, abundant room 
for tentage, open hearths where fires may safely be kindled 
and food cooked; and exciting streams and woods for fish- 
ing and hunting. 

Miles of woodland and open trails that follow the heights 
and foothills of the Connecticut ranges to such fascinat- 
ing views as those from West Peak in the Hanging Hills 
of Meriden, Johnnycake Mountain on the Tunxis Trail 
and the inspiring panoramas of the Connecticut and Housa- 
tonic River Valleys, were also catalogued as worthy attrac- 
tions. Beauty combined with history and romance was 
discovered along the Metacomet, Tunxis, Mattauck, Mat- 
tabassett, Quinnipiack and other trails. 

Realization that Connecticut is richly endowed with a 
variety of natural and historical attractions that afford her 
residents and visitors a great variety of recreational 
advantages, brought the Commission to the decision that 
the recreational industry should be a major wealth-pro- 
ducing factor in this State. Thereafter it searched for 
a suitable yardstick to measure the State’s recreational re- 
sources in terms of dollars and cents as a means of: 

1. Increasing Connecticut’s cash income and employ- 

ment. 

Increasing Connecticut’s permanent taxable wealth. 
Increasing the sale of Connecticut’s agricultural and 
industrial products. 








RESTFUL beauty mirrored in a lake at 


the foot of Mt. Algos in Kent, Connecti- 
cut. 


Through a study of the results achieved by the New 
England Council in ten years of promoting all New Eng- 
land as a playland to a pleasure-seeking nation, the Com- 
mission learned that during normal times some 3,000,000 
visitors spend $500,000,000 annually in New England, and 
that property exclusivley used for recreational purposes had 
an assessed valuation of $550,000,000 and yielded an an- 
nual total tax of $15,000,000. 


Inventory 


In the report of a survey made in 1930 by Nathan L. 
Whetten and Victor Rapport of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy, Connecticut State College, an interesting inventory 
of recreational facilities was set forth. The inventory re- 
vealed: 


That 34,802 Summer residential properties in Connecti- 
cut, occupied something like 264,517 acres or 8.2 per cent 
of the State’s total area, all having a total assessed valu- 
ation of $130,777,763; that eighty-two golf clubs, occupy 
nearly 11,000 acres of land, and represent an investment 
of nearly $6,500,000, in addition to which are 20 public 
and private golf courses; that there were 86 hunting, fish- 
ing and gun clubs; 50 yachting, boating, beach and lake 
clubs; 68 Summer camps, representing an investment of 
more than $1,500,000; numerous municipal parks, play- 
grounds and athletic fields. 


Further listings included 60 State forests and parks, with 
extensive accommodations for campers and hikers who 
live close to nature, with miles of trails to tramp; more 
than 200 miles of State-leased streams and innumerable 
State-regulated ponds and lakes liberally stocked with 
various species of game fish; over 100,000 acres of pub- 
lic shooting grounds where game birds and animals abound; 

















110 miles of shoreline bordering Long Island Sound, afford- 
ing safe bathing, boating and fishing; inland lakes and 
rivers affording facilities for boating and bathing; a thou- 
sand and one historical shrines of first importance to Colo- 
nial America. 

In addition to natural attractions there are scores of 
inns, comfortable, hospitable and noted for their famous 


Connecticut cuisine, where the celebrated shore dinner 
or any other meal that suits the fancy of the epicure, is 
tastily and expertly prepared and delightfully served; where 
sea food is often transformed into a tempting meal but a 
few moments after it has been taken from the water. 

Looking still further, the Commission discovered an un- 
limited choice of homes in Connecticut. Colonial houses, 
already restored or finely preserved in their original state, 
predominate. Rugged old barns and mills are waiting to 
become homes with high raftered ceilings and wide, open 
hearths. Or there are stately white houses on elm-shaded 
village streets; intimate, homey cottages at the end of 
a bowered lane; verandahed houses by the shore. For the 
more individualistic, there are thousands of acres inviting 
the pioneer to explore and choose his own homesite. 

Much upon which the industrial, educational, cultural 
and ecclesiastical preeminence of the nation was founded, 
had its beginning in Connecticut during the birth of the 
Republic. In fact, much that makes for stability in the 
modern national structure is to be found here today,— 
great industries, famous seats of learning, noted centers 
of culture. 

To climax the inventory a kindly nature provided Con- 
necticut with a climate that permits the growth and cul- 
tivation of a rich variety of flowers and foliage, with 
the result that the Connecticut home is set in a land- 
scape that blends happily with the natural beauties of the 


ROLLING hills in eastern Connecticut 
in sharp contrast with the beaches. 


countryside. 

Most convenient, too, is the fact that all these resources 
are accessible by unexcelled land, water and air transporta- 
tion. Railroads and bus lines completely cover the State; 
excursion and regular passenger steamers ply Long Island 
Sound and the large rivers; and broad, safe, comfortable 
highways and improved roads reach every city and town 
and thoroughly serve the rural districts. Numerous land- 
ing fields accommodate the air traveler. 


Where Go the Vacation Dollars? 


Having taken full account of the assets with which it 
was to launch Connecticut’s new official business venture, 
the Commission sought to learn how they might be applied 
toward achieving its objectives. From the New England 
Council they learned that the vacation dollar is spent 
in the following manner: 


Transportation 20 cents; accommodations 20 cents; re- 
tail stores 25 cents; food 21 cents; amusements eight 
cents; and confections six cents. 


Railroad, oil, bus, air transport and steamship com- 
panies gained by a total of $100,000,000 during a normal 
year, as did hotels, inns and overnight camps. Grocery 
and department stores found a total income from vacation- 
ists during the same period of $125,000,000, while the 
sale of food by hotels, inns, restaurants and roadside stands 
grossed $105,000,000. 


From golf and theatrical amusement an income of $40,- 
000,000 was derived, while gift shops and news stands 
through the sale of confections, tobacco and periodicals 
account for an income of another $30,000,000. 


Food, clothing, drug and equipment manufacturers 
profited from the incomes of amusement facilities, eating 
places, retail stores and the hotels, inns and overnight 
camps dealing in accommodations. Banks, insurance com- 
panies, utilities such as gas, electric light and water com- 
panies, miscellaneous manufacturers, farmers, and munici- 
palities through taxes found some income from the $500,- 
000,000 spent by the recreation seekers. 


The stimulation given business and employment through 
the summer visitor was graphically shown to the Com- 
mission by the books of a bank which disclosed a 106 
per cent increase in Fall deposits over those of the pre- 
ceding Spring. 

The effect of the vacationists’ needs upon typical New 
England farmers was studied by the Commission, which 
found that one was 90 per cent dependent upon the tour- 
ist and recreation seeker; another was 75 per cent depend- 
ent; another 70 per cent, and none of them less than 25 
per cent dependent. 

What stimulation is provided to the garage and auto 
sales agency, is shown by one dealer in a resort area who 
reported the sale of four large and 12 small cars to summer 
visitors. 

The grocer, the druggist and the merchant whatever 
his stock, were found by the Commission to benefit per- 
ceptibly by the presence of the recreation seeker. 


Method of Attracting It? 


With this fund of information as a basis for its future 
activities, the Commission set about to devise a plan that 
would create the demand for Connecticut’s abundant nat- 
ural and man-made resources. 

It recognized that its work must not place an added 
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tax burden upon the people. Its task must be performed 
in the same prudent, “pay-as-you-go” manner that has 
marked every public activity of the State since it was 
founded, that has made it sound financially and permitted 
it to be one of the last to feel the pressure of the public 
demand for aid as a result of world-wide depression. 


“Recognizing the importance of early action, as well 
as the obvious fact that the Commission must be largely 
self-supporting,” Chairman Rogers says in this connec- 
tion, “the Commission has adopted two ideas which it 
believes will meet these objectives.” 


Both ideas center about the recognized fact that in order 
to attract the nation’s vacationists to the natural and man- 
made resources of Connecticut, efficient means for the wide 
dissemination of information concerning those facilities 
must be utilized. In short, the Commission realized that 
to accomplish this, it must advertise—which, of necessity, 
meant the raising of funds. 


In order that all Connecticut residents proud of their 
state might have a part in this worthy program for as little 
as a gallery seat in a “movie,” the Commission produced 
two ideas, and on them the preliminary efforts of the 
Commission will be made with the assistance of Connecti- 
cut’s 1,600,000 citizens. 


The first idea resulted in the production of a series of 
25 poster stamps, designed by the noted wood engraver, 
Morton C. Hansen. Illustrative of the varied recreational 
facilities and historical shrines of the State, these stamps 
are worthy of addition to the collection of any philatelist. 
Offered to Connecticut residents to be affixed to all mail 
matter, these black, blue and white stamps of outstand- 
ing beauty carry an invitation to the recipient to “Come 
to Connecticut” for whatever recreation or inspiration is 
portrayed on the face of the individual stamp. U. S. Post 
Office Department approval for affixing the stamps to the 
address surface of envelopes has been obtained. 


The other idea is a map folder, prepared in part by 
the prominent artist, John F. Butler. Also descriptive of 
the State’s resources, the map graphically shows the golf 
courses, private and municipal; the fishing and hunting 
clubs; the yacht clubs, the public bathing beaches, the 
desirable locations for salt water fishing, the State-leased 
streams for fishing and the State-leased lands for hunt- 
ing, as well as the State and municipal parks and forests. 


Points of historical interest are located, such as New- 
gate Prison; the site of Elias Howe’s shop at New Hart- 
ford where the first sewing machine was made in 1845; 
the site of the first theological seminary in the United 
States at Bethlehem; the scene of the Great Swamp Fight 
which ended the Pequot Indian War in 1637 near where 
now is Westport; Pulpit Rock at Woodstock where John 
Eliot preached to the Indians; the home of General Put- 
nam at Brooklyn and the birthplace of Benedict Arnold 
at Norwich; the birthplace of Nathan Hale near Coventry, 
and Dr. Eleazer Wheelock’s Indian School near Columbia. 

Places indicative of Connecticut’s cultural, educational 
and ecclesiastical leadership are clearly pictured, such as 
the site of the first law school at Litchfield; Glebe House, 
home of the first Episcopal bishop of Connecticut at Wood- 
bury; Bullet Hill School, oldest New England school in 
continuous use, at Southbury; Seabury Academy, first 
Episcopal Seminary in Connecticut, at Cheshire; the first 
stone church which was built at East Haven in 1774; and 


(Continued on page 21) 
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By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Acknowledgment 


On the occasion of the last annual meeting, I attempted 
to convey to the membership with inadequate words my 
gratitude and appreciation for their thoughtfulness in re- 
calling the twenty-fifth anniversary of my connection 
with the Association. 

My words seem even more inadequate now, when I 
review the events of the European trip, upon which Mrs. 
Hubbard and I were sent under the resolution which was 
passed by the membership. This gift of my well-wishers 
will remain in my mind as the finest which any man could 
receive. To you all I shall remain indebted, for we not 
only received real enjoyment but much benefit. 





Itinerary 


OUR days of excellent cuisine and superb entertain- 

ment on the swift French liner—Ile de France—were 

splendid appetizers for the meal of French atmosphere 
to come first in Havre and then Paris on March 20. All 
too quickly the days passed in Paris, sobered by war threats 
and economic troubles; in quiet Brussels then worried over 
the war-temper of the Nazis across the German border; 
in peaceful Nice on the blue Mediterranean, and on the 
sterile mountainous island of Corsica, noted for its grape- 
vine roads, historic relics and for the home shrine of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. Returning to Nice from Corsica, eight 
hours off the French Mediterranean coast, our travels took 
us by auto along the French and Italian Riviera, stopping 
at Monte Carlo, Genoa and Pisa enroute to Florence. After 
enjoying the calm of old Florence our itinerary came to 
a close on boarding the Champlain at Havre, April 22. 


French Issues 


The Europe of 1936 appeared in striking contrast to 
that which I found during my visit of 1930 when I had 
the honor of interviewing Premier Mussolini at the Palazzo 
Venezia in Rome, and in Athens, Premier Venizelos, the 
then all powerful leader of Greece. France was far less 
gay than in 1930. Shops, hotels and amusement places, 
particularly in Paris were sparsely peopled with those easily 
recognized as tourists. I had the distinct feeling that the 
people of France felt less secure than at any time since 
the signing of the trouble provoking treaty of Versailles. 
On the faces of the French peasant, business man, banker 
and politician, I read the evidence of inner feelings of 
doubt and anxiety as if some disaster was about to strike 
they knew not how nor where. 

Conversation in France ran to politics, the ever present 
efforts to build up military fences against Germany through 
treaty-making with allies and a build-up of its own 
military establishment to meet any possible sudden thrust 
by the Nazis, and to the high taxes being imposed to sup- 
port the gold standard. 

Although normally very thrifty in money matters, the 
French are virtual spendthrifts when it comes to political 
views. They scatter with the air of a prodigal their 11,500,- 
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000 votes to some 18 to 20 political parties which run the 
gamut from Fascist minded Conservative to crimson Com- 
munist. So great, ofttimes, is the welter of candidates and 
issues, as in the recent elections, that nothing but confusion 
reigns after the ballots are counted. Electioneering was at 
fever pitch during my visit and the count of first ballots 
revealed that only 185 out of 5,000 candidates for 618 seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies had chalked up election majori- 
ties that would give them seats for the next four years. In 


many small communities one out of every ten inhabitants 
was a candidate. 


The French voter was in a greater dilemma this year 
than for many years past. He had to make his choice 
among a greater number of issues than usual. From the 
results of the “run-off” elections (a shake-down process and 
a second casting of votes from which comes a govern- 
ing body for the next four years) completed since my 
return, French voters have cast their lot to the Left of 
Center, seating 375 out of 618 of the Popular Front candi- 
dates, with 71 of them being Communists. This Left turn 
increased the number of seats occupied by Communists 
from 10 to 71—a sufficient cause for many recent victory 
parades of red-flag Communists, and more wrinkled brows 
on capitalist-minded statesmen. 

Outwardly this radical movement seems to give sinew 
to the dire predictions of German Nazi newspapers that 
France has drifted to the “verge of Communism.” But a 
first-hand knowledge of the French temperament and the 
reported unwillingness of French Communists to support 
the leadership of Socialist leader, Leon Blum, to the extent 
of being represented in his cabinet, may indicate merely 
a drift toward political chaos. The issue of that confusion, 
if and when it should come, cannot be easily foretold. That 
sharp turn toward radicalism, so apparent during the fever 
heat of pre-election harangues, has been proved by ballots, 
but to those familiar with the French ability to do a somer- 
sault on the slightest pretext which causes alarm for the 
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safety of the proverbial “money in the sock,” for the 
impairment of defense, or fear of heavier taxation, it 
neither indicates that French nationalism is dead nor that 
Fascism, now widely in disrepute, could not ascend to 
power as rapidly as Communism. 

In my opinion the present Communistic turn in France 
is more an opportunistic swing toward her protector, Soviet 
Russia, than because of a burning conviction that Com- 
munism is the definite “way out of French difficulties.” 
For I shall always remember as indicative of the French 
state of mind one remark made to me by a prominent 
French banker on my recent trip. Said he, “No Frenchman 
ever forgets his proverbial enemy across the Rhine,” which 
means his thoughts of protection are virtually a nightmare 
with him. Here, at least, is revealed a good reason for 
playing up to a big brother protector like Russia. 

This trend toward Communism, Socialism and Radical- 
ism is to be found to a far greater extent in the smaller 
factory centers. In 100 of these towns equaling Paris’ 3 
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VIEW of new Italian roads that twist like grape- 
vines around and through the Alps. 


million population, 47 have Communist officials; 15 others 
are completely Socialist and seven are Radical. 

In the military, Frenchmen and the chiefs of staff are 
constantly talking and striving to complete a “ring of 
steel” against possible aggression by the strong Nazi Army, 
estimated at around 700,000, and now outnumbering the 
French regular army by three to one as well as to surpass 
it in mobile equipment including tanks, armored cars and 
the latest type of fighting planes. To offset this superiority, 
the French are rapidly putting the final touches on their 
fortifications along the weakest spot, or 150 miles of 
easily accessible approach to their northern frontier. I was 
amazed to hear a French Colonel tell of the maze of so- 
called “‘pill box” and underground fortresses, machine gun 
nests and heavy gun mounts, all connected along this 
northern border by an underground tunnel network. Here 
are headquarters for large bodies of troops, ammunition 
storage rooms and inter-connecting electric railroads for 
transporting both men and supplies rapidly from one point 
to another. Provocative of the occupancy of this seemingly 
impregnable line of French fortifications during my recent 
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visit, was of course, the occupancy of the demilitarized 
Rhineland by Adolph Hitler’s Nazi troops. 

With the virtual ineffectiveness displayed by the League 
of Nations in its efforts to curb Italian operations in Ethi- 
opia, the French position has become increasingly more 
difficult. Distrustful of, and outwardly at times worked 
up to a temperamental frenzy over Eden diplomacy, never- 
theless France kept the “diplomatic ball” in English terri- 
tory long enough to be considered on her side, while at 
the same time playing a role of extreme caution with Italy’s 
Mussolini. In truth, her friendship for her southern border 
neighbor, in my opinion, is inwardly stronger than for her 
ally—Great Britain. The same may be said for the friendlier 
feeling of the rank and file Britisher toward Germany 
than France. Whether these true inward feelings will ever 
come to the surface in the form of a re-alliance is a prob- 
lem for diplomats and foreign correspondents to conjure 
with. 

French Banking 


In an interview with M. Robert Masson, who with M. 
Simon heads the two largest credit banks in France, I came 
to understand better than ever before the French banking 
system. Frenchmen have been doing their own banking 
business for only a few decades, and because the bankers 
of France are today Frenchmen, instead of the cosmopoli- 
tan group from Alsace, Vienna and London, often of 
Jewish persuasion, who formerly ruled Gallic finance, their 
ways and methods differ markedly from bankers of 
America, of England and of Germany. This cliquish group 
of career men (trained as rigidly as career men of an army 
or diplomatic corps and required to go through a stiff 
course of training and to pass equally difficult examina- 
tions) decide their problems not in conclave, nor by resolu- 
tion, as do many bankers in other countries, but by how 
they grasp their opportunities, or in short as individualists. 
Like all men trained by such rigid methods they constitute 
collectively a hierarchy of conservatism, opposed to inno- 
vations and innovators, always distrustful of bold or 
ambitious action. 

These quiet, studious men likewise prefer to remain 
anonymous. Many of them, and M. Masson is one, are 
intellectuals of a high order. They sit in their elaborately 
furnished but outmoded offices, in their official capacities, 
garbed in clothes traditionally decreed for the French 
banker. Their security and that of the institutions they 
serve rests solidly on the national characteristic that in 
financial matters there are but three virtues: frugality, 
parsimony and prudence. 

These three virtues, I was informed, constitute the very 
foundation of French finance for they are the virtues of 
the French people—the peasant, the workman, the trades- 
man and the bourgeois, who created that finance. A true 
Frenchman would prefer not to have a franc pass through 
his hands than to have it slip through without leaving 
behind its Biblical sou of profit which he can deposit that 
night in the famous woolen sock. This “improvised bank” 
was for so many decades the famous repository of French 
wealth, and out of it, within two years, came the stagger- 
ing 5 billion franc indemnity laid by Bismarck after the 
war of 1871. Still unemptied it poured out the wealth 
which swelled French holdings of foreign securities from 
around 12 billion francs in 1870 to 45 billion at the out- 
break of the World War. 

The French saving habit, which is today scoffed at by 
many men of high rank in America, has been the salvation 
of the Republic during the world’s worst depression. Nearly 
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MUSSOLINI at his desk where I interviewed him 
in 1930. Note the more pleased expression on the 
right. 


half the French people, I was told, have bank accounts 
in one of the great banks specializing in collecting, figura- 
tively; “money from socks.” In the United States only 
about one in four can boast of a savings account. 

Between the Bank of France (Banque de France), cor- 
nerstone of, the French banking system, and the small sav- 
ings depositors are the great credit banks. One of the two 
largest credit banks is the Crédit Lyonnais, headed by M. 
Masson, who gave me much of this information on the 
background of French banking. These deposit banks are 
represented on a large scale by six institutions with many 
branches which I shall not mention here. In addition there 
are a number of smaller deposit banks competing with the 
larger ones. 

Since the use of checks is discouraged, being employed 
primarily on large transactions, French credit banks are 
literally savings institutions which carry from 60% to 
80% of their funds in cash, treasury notes and other 
rediscountable commercial paper. Yet despite this con- 
servatism, many a rescue party has been staged because 
of frozen assets due to the behavior of the pearl and 
diamond markets. 

In addition to their savings function, I found that 
these deposit banks are past masters as bond salesmen. The 
technique is most direct and effective. Looking over 
balances of his customers, most of whom are ignorant of 
finance, the manager of a branch of one of these banks, 
notes the names and amounts which he believes each deposi- 
tor can take in any bond issue. He then informs each one 
of them by letter that he is putting their name down for 
a certain subscription to the 20 year gold bonds now 
being offered by France’s good friend Poland, the amount 
to be charged to his account and the bonds delivered, unless 
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IL DUCE as he appears today in uniform, his eyes 
gleaming with victory and further empire aspiration. 


a notification is sent to the contrary within 10 days. Like 
sheep, the depositors accept these offerings, and thus huge 
flotations for political allies and other non-industrials 
are put over in short order. All this would seem to indicate 
that French banking concerned itself less with safety of 
deposits than of political considerations. But all French 
bankers, while being conscientiously concerned for the 
safety of deposits entrusted to them, likewise share the 
thoroughly French idea that finance must be the hand- 
maiden of politics, and lend itself above all toward main- 
taining national security by assisting French allied nations. 

The so-called banque d’affaires handles the general needs 
of industry. Providing the funds for industrial operations or 
expansions, these banks, few in number and maintaining 
close contact with their clients, retain an interest in all 
industries financed. If a bond issue is needed, the banque 
d’ affaires arranges with one of the deposit banks to float it. 
Members of the board of any one of these banks also sit 
on the boards of many enterprises, and thus spread out to 
watch “all their eggs in different baskets.” 

While I have dwelt longer than I intended on the 
French banking structure, what I have said is but a small 
brief for all the many peculiarly Gallic customs in French 
banking practice. While talking with M. Masson about 
French finance, I suddenly interposed the question: ‘“‘Do you 
believe that there are possibilities for greater interchange 
for goods and services as between France and the United 
States?” Thoughtfully this typical French banker stroked 
his typical banker vandyke and then replied to the effect 
that American tariff barriers prevented such interchange. 
} asked him whether or not the French quota system did 
not constitute an even greater barrier to American goods. 
Inevitably, we were able to arrive at no definite conclusions, 
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although M. Masson seemed to feel that France would 
benefit materially from the United States-French Recipro- 
cal Tariff Treaty, then under negotiation. 


Italy—Industry and Agriculture 


Italy under Mussolini, which I described before in my 
article “Dictatorship at its Best,” and which was published 
in the September, 1930 issue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
after my return from a trip to Italy and Greece, has 
advanced noticeably during the past six years. Education 
has progressed on a grand scale with thousands of new 
schools started. Reclaiming of the large Pontine Marshes 
outside of Rome—a project of colossal proportions—had 
been completed and towns built on the dry land instead 
of supporting trillions of mosquitoes—breeders of disease. 

Italy’s great pride is the hundreds of miles of giant 
Autostrades, or huge motor highways with no crossings 
or speed limits, all of which have been built since my last 
visit. In 1930 the Fascist road bureau (created in 1928) 
had just made a beginning toward building up Italy’s more 
than 13,000 miles of state roads. Then Italy boasted of 
only 500 miles of modestly surfaced road. Now more than 
7,000 miles of state roads have been resurfaced. Further a 
large part of Italy’s 100,000 miles of country roads have 
been improved. Mussolini, like the Romans of old, shares 
with all modern Italians a great national pride in roads. 

Industry, organized under corporate form and under 
the absolute control, in the final analysis, of Il Duce, has 
also enlarged despite Italy’s lack of mineral resources, 
virtually nonexistent in worthwhile quantities. However, 
snow capped mountains that create creeks and ultimately 
rapidly flowing rivers, provide a golden opportunity for 
the development of high headwater turbines for the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric power. This opportunity is being 
developed as rapidly as Fascist finance will permit, and 
today the production of hydroelectric power employs more 
capital than any other Italian industry, or approximately 
$500,000,000. 

Of all Italian industries Fiat is looked upon as the model. 
A lusty infant at the outbreak of the World War with a 
capitalization of less than a million, its assets today total 
around $60 million—a towering giant as industries go in 
a predominantly agricultural-artisan nation like Italy. In 
Fiat factories as many as 52,000 cars have been turned 
cut annually by some 30,000 employees who also make 
plows, diesel engines, tractors, tanks, airplane engines and 
other military equipment. Although Fascists claim credit 
for Fiat management policies, they are said on good 
authority, to have been in force long before Fascism. 

In all Italy only about 9 billion dollars are employed 
in industry, or less than that invested in New England 
industry, or in fact by a quartet of America’s large cor- 
porations. Working for this aggregation of capital are only 
about 3% of the nation’s wage earners. Agriculture on the 
other hand employs about 46%; artisans and handcrafts- 
men total 30%; hotels and restaurants about 5%; and 
the remainder in the miscellaneous occupations. 

To me one of the most remarkable Italian achievements 
of recent years has been the ability to produce on an area 
three-quarters the size of California, agricultural goods 
valued at two and one-half times the money value of Cali- 
fornia’s, and with the fruits of her crops to support a 
population nearly ten times greater than that of California. 
To make up for her deficiencies, she has been able to sell 
other nations slightly more food than she buys. 
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Merchant Marine and Empire Building 


Perhaps even more remarkable has been the rebuilding of 
the Italian merchant marine to the point where it now com- 
petes on more equal terms with British shipping in the Near 
East trade. Conceived by Mussolini as a necessary hand- 
maiden of “natural expansion,” so-called in diplomatic 
language, Italian merchant marine has been developed to 
keep pace with her diplomacy, which has made friends with 
her former enemies Turkey and Greece, and in turn induced 
the signing of a treaty of friendship between these two 
former enemies. In truth the Mediterranean has been turned 
into an Italian Lake surrounded at strategic points by 
friends of Italy. Fascist Italy today now occupies the 
same strong position in the Near East as did Germany 
before the World War. 

This polite “side door” entry to commerce, in the light 
of the recent conquest of Ethiopia, proved to be a shrewd 
preface toward Il Duce’s announced objective—“Our 
future lies to the east and south in Asia and Africa.” With 
Ethiopia now added, in fact, despite League of Nations 
diplomatic parries to the contrary, Mussolini and Fascism 
now appears to have a stronger hold on the Italian people 
than ever before. Mussolini promised “To restore Rome to 
her mission as the heart of Italy and the light of the 
world” which is to say “rebuild the empire.” He has been 
rebuilding on a grand scale with the spendor of ancient 
Rome as his inspiration and modern science as the modeler, 
and has made a good beginning toward empire aspiration 
in the eyes of his followers. All this of course has been 
done at great sacrifice to the masses who have been taxed 
white, in the face of mounting debts. But since the acquisi- 
tion of new colonies is looked upon by the Fascists as a 
mark of virility, I am convinced that they are determined 
to accept even greater sacrifices to reach their leader’s 
objective. 

Today, Italians no longer regard Italy as a second rate 
power. She is now a proud member of the great powers. 
How Italians really like their individual parts in this drama 
of state disciplined action is difficult if not impossible to 
learn by one remaining in Italy for only a short time. The 
press is strictly censored so that no news except that favor- 
able to Mussolini and the Fascist State is published. Guards 
are on all trains to look over passports and to inspect bag- 
gage and purse—the latter to discover 1,000 lira notes 
which cannot be legally circulated, and printed documents 
opposing the Fascist regime or Mussolini. 

On this trip to Italy I noted less unemployment than be- 
fore and no begging. And everywhere were signs reading 
“Obey, Believe, Fight.” That the signs were being heeded to 
the letter I have previously indicated. That Mussolini is de- 
termined not to have Italy caught napping in any future 
struggle is demonstrated by the fact that Fascist youth are 
being disciplined as future soldiers from the age of 8. Today 
it may be said that 1,400,000 Italians are trained ready 
to go into battle should the need arise. That they will rally 
to the call of Mussolini was amply demonstrated recently 
when some 600,000 men responded to a call for 100,000 
for service in Ethiopia. 

By comparison with France living costs in Italy were 
approximately 33 1/3% less. Gasoline throughout France 
and Italy sold in terms of American money at $1.20 per 
gallon to natives, and 78 cents to tourists. Despite the new 
Italian roads which are the finest in the world, I saw very 
few Italians driving cars. Bicycles were being used by the 

great majority while a number rode motorcycles. Hotels 
(Continued on page 23) 
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THE SUGAR INSTITUTE CASE 


Chairman, Committee on Federal Trade Commission and Anti-Trust 
Laws, Merchants’ Association of New York; Chairman, Committee 
on NRA, New York State Bar Association; Member, Committee on 
Unfair Trade Practices; Secretary, Roper’s Business Advisory and 


Planning Council. 





Editor’s Note. Mr. Montagu, who has previously con- 
tributed to Connecticut Industry columns, here 
points out the inconsistency of Congress in making 
further attempts to pass price fixing and basing point 
bills, in the light of the Supreme Court’s recent deci- 
sion. 





HILE the Supreme Court decision in the Sugar 

Institute case is a reminder that the anti-trust 

laws are still with us, it is noteworthy that 
throughout this decision the Supreme Court emphasizes its 
eagerness to point out ways and means by which the Insti- 
tute without violating the law may now engage in cooper- 
ative action which the Supreme Court feels confident will 
mitigate the evils that the Institute was organized to cor- 
rect. 

Again the Supreme Court holds, as it has several times 
held before, that dissemination by institutes and trade asso- 
ciations of information regarding past transactions is a 
lawful aid to commerce. “Stabilizing of production and 
prices cannot be said to be an unreasonable restraint or 
in any respect unlawful,” declares the Supreme Court in 
the Sugar Institute decision, if such “stabilizing” is simply 
the result of the dissemination by institutes and trade asso- 
ciations of information regarding past transactions. 

Of course those who see in a doughnut only its hole 
may be disappointed by the Sugar Institute decision. But 
those who have learned that all doughnuts have holes can 
take hope from the earnestness with which the Supreme 
Court throughout the Sugar Institute decision has earnestly 
striven to indicate ways and means by which institutes and 
trade associations can build up business health and “protect 
interstate commerce from destructive or injurious prac- 
tices” by disseminating prompter and greater knowledge 
of business transactions as soon as they have occurred. 

One distinct forward step taken by the Supreme Court 
in the Sugar Institute decision is its enlargement of the 
category of “past transactions” on which institutes and 
trade associations may disseminate information to their 
members. Until the Sugar Institute case was decided, there 
was considerable doubt as to whether “past transactions” 
comprised a manufacturer’s announcement of a future price 
schedule, and the lower court in the Sugar Institute case 
enjoined the Sugar Institute from reporting such announce- 
ments to its members. These injunctions the Supreme 
Court has now stricken from the decree, on the ground 
that such announcements do not threaten competitive op- 
portunities, but may be helpful in providing fair compe- 
tition, provided such announcements are not coupled with 
“steps taken to secure adherence, without deviation, to 
prices and terms thus announced.” 

Another forward step taken by the Supreme Court in 
the Sugar Institute decision is its ruling that it is not nec- 
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essary for an institute or trade association to make avail- 
able to the customers of its members every detail of infor- 
mation which the members may receive from their insti- 
tute or trade association. Prior to the Sugar Institute deci- 
sion, there was some doubt on this point, and the lower 
court in the Sugar Institute case broadly enjoined the 
Sugar Institute from disseminating any statistical infor- 
mation unless the Institute made such information “readily, 
fully and fairly available to the purchasing and distribut- 
ing trade.” 

Against this extreme view the Supreme Court in the 
Sugar Institute decision now throws the weight of its 
great authority: “Information may be received,” says the 
Supreme Court, “in relation to the affairs of refiners which 
may rightly be treated as having a confidential character 
and in which distributors and purchasers have no. proper 
interest. To require, under the penalties of disobedience of 
the injunction, the dissemination of everything that the 
Institute may learn might well prejudice rather than serve 
the interests of fair competition and obstruct the useful 
and entirely lawful activities of the refiners.” 

Institute and trade association executives and their coun- 
sel who are willing to stay within the legal limits laid 
down by the Supreme Court in the Sugar Institute case and 
are willing to make an honest trial of the ways and means 
which the Supreme Court feels confident will mitigate 
competitive evils without transcending the legal limits im- 
posed by the anti-trust laws will find in the Sugar Insti- 
tute decision a harbinger of new hope for American busi- 
ness. 

Adherence to openly announced quantity discounts, cus- 
tomer classifications, prices f. o. b. factory, and other terms, 
is the conduct which these bills would make obligatory 
upon every person, firm or corporation doing business across 
state lines in any industry in the country. But adherence 
to openly announced discounts, customer classifications, 
prices, and other terms, is precisely the conduct for which 
the Supreme Court in its recent decision condemned the 
Sugar Institute. 

Obviously, any such adherence, whether accomplished 
by an institute code, or by legal compulsion as is proposed 
in the bills now pending before Congress, is wholly incon- 
sistent with what the Supreme Court in its Sugar Insti- 
tute decision held to be the “‘charter of freedom” and the 
“standard of reasonableness” set up by the existing anti- 
trust laws. 

When Congress sees this inconsistency, and realizes how 
contrary to the purpose and spirit and philosophy of the 
existing anti-trust laws as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in the Sugar Institute decision is any requirement 
of adherence to openly announced prices, customer classi- 
fications, and other terms, whether accomplished by agree- 
ment under an institute code, or by legal compulsion as 
is proposed in bills now pending before Congress, it may 
be that action upon these bills will be deferred. 





CONNECTICUT’S PART IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AVIATION* 


HE part played by the State of Connecti- 

cut in the history of aviation has been out- 

standing. On June 8, 1911, Governor Sim- 
eon E. Baldwin signed the first state laws gov- 
erning aviation ever enacted in this country. So 
far as can be ascertained, these statutes were the 
first in the world. They were not only signed by 
a Connecticut Governor, but also were actively 
sponsored by him. 

During the past twenty-five years, we have, as 
a State, inaugurated many aeronautical advances. 
In 1923 our National Guard Air Squadron was 
organized. We established the first independent 
state aviation department in this country in 
1927, during the administration of Governor 
Trumbull. In 1929 we purchased the first state- 
owned airplane for use in aviation administra- 
tion. In the same year at Brainard Field, Hart- 
ford, was built the first administration building 
in the country. 

Connecticut has pioneered in the air-marking 
of roofs. It is also the only state in the country to 
make a complete re-examination of airplanes each 
month. In no other state must each medical 
examiner for pilots’ licenses be a graduate of the 
United States Army School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, and have an Army rating as Flight Surgeon. 

From the standpoint of the aviation industry, 
Connecticut likewise occupies an enviable posi- 


*A statement by Governor Wilbur L. Cross in connection with the 
celebration of the 25th Anniversary of the first state aviation Jaws. 


tion. Four internationally known companies are 
operating within its borders. Three of these con- 
cerns are located in East Hartford—the Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft, producers of engines; 
the Hamilton Standard Propellers, makers of air- 
craft propellers; the Chance-Vought Aircraft, 
which manufactures planes. In Stratford is 
located the Sikorsky Aircraft, builders of flying 
boats and amphibians. Here the famous trans- 
Pacific “Clipper Ships” were built. 

There is also the Viking Flying Boat Company 
in New Haven, and the Cairn’s Development 
Company in Naugatuck, both engaged in the 
production of aircraft. It should be added, too, 
that more than one hundred smaller concerns 
are wholly or partially engaged in the manu- 
facture of aircraft parts and accessories in Con- 
necticut. 

Connecticut is served by a total of eighteen 
well-distributed airports and was honored with 
a stop at Hartford by the first scheduled airmail 
flight on July 1, 1926. 

In the light of this distinguished record and 
role, I urge that the people of Connecticut give 
their support and attention to the celebration 
commemorating the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the signing of our first aviation legislation, to 
be held on Sunday and Monday, June 7 and 8, in 
all parts of the State; and I urge that appropriate 
exercises be held in the schools of the state on 
that day. 
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Pickering Honored by N. M. T. A. Commander Nelson 
W. Pickering, president of the Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Ansonia, Conn., was elected Ist vice president of 
the National Metal Trades Association at its annual meet- 
ing held during the last week in April at New York. Mr. 
Pickering is the only Connecticut man represented in the 
official family of National Metal Trades Association. 


x * * 


Promotion at New Haven Gas Light. H. R. Sterrett, 
for many years vice president of the New Haven Gas 
Light Company, New Haven, was made president at a 
recent monthly meeting of directors. 

kk * 


Effectiveness, Theme of June Industrial Conference. 
The theme of the 12th annual Connecticut Industrial 
Conference to be held Saturday, June 20, at Camp Hazen 
on Cedar Lake, near Chester, Connecticut, under the spon- 
sorship of the State Industrial Council of the Y.M.C.A., is 
“Maximum Effectiveness in Industry.” On the previous 
evening, June 19, a fellowship supper and “stunt night” 





will be fegtured. Alpheus Winter, manager of the Bridge- 
port Manufacturers Association is president of the State 
Industrial Council. 

Speakers and their subjects at the Saturday sessions are: 
Allen H. Mogensen, Industrial Consultant, “Motion Fac- 
tors’; Dr. Howard W. Haggard, Yale Medical School, 
“Health Factors”; and Whiting Williams, traveler, author 
and consultant, “Supervision Factors”. Hudson B. Hast- 
ings, professor of Industrial Administration at Yale, will 
lead the discussion. 

Music will be furnished by the Keystone Quartet of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, assisted by E. R. Dejon of New 
Haven and W. A. Carpenter of Waterbury as pianist and 
song leader. Between sessions a varied type of recreation 
will be provided. 
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Innovation in Strouse, Adler Merchandising. Strouse, 
Adler Company of New Haven has introduced a modern 
innovation in merchandising in its corset line by encour- 
aging and assisting the establishment of “Smoothie Shops” 
to feature the company’s line of Smoothies and C-B founda- 
tion garments in department stores throughout the country. 
As pioneers in the development of “little shop” corset 
departments, Strouse, Adler has utilized the strong gen- 
eral trend toward specialty shop merchandising, which will 
doubtless be a material force in increasing its sales sub- 
stantially throughout the nation. 
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Death of Charles B. Doolittle. Charles B. Doolittle, 68, 
former secretary and treasurer of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company, died at Pine Orchard, May 12th 
of a heart ailment. 

He had retired three years ago after serving the tele- 
phone company for nearly 50 years. 

Mr. Doolittle, the son of Thomas B. Doolittle, one of 
the real pioneers in the industry, became interested in 
telephone work at the time the first telephone exchange 
was established in Bridgeport by his father. After serving 
as messenger boy during school hours and vacations, he 
joined the Western Electric Company in New York in 
1885, later going to San Francisco to work for the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. In 1893 
he returned to Connecticut and joined the Southern New 
England Company with which he has been associated ever 
since until retirement. 

His widow and one son, Mortimer L. Doolittle of Stam- 
ford survive him. Funeral services were held Thursday, 
May 14, and burial was made in Grove Street Cemetery, 
New Haven. 

kk * 
Extra Dividend at Veeder. Meeting on May 14, direc- 
tors of Veeder-Root, Inc., declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share and an extra of $1.00 a share; 
payable June 1 to stockholders of record May 20. In Decem- 
ber last year the company paid an extra dividend of $2.00, 
being the only one for the year. 

Operating its business on a 12 period calendar basis, 
Veeder-Root has just reported net earnings for the 12 
weeks ended March 28, 1936, in the amount of $112,335, 
which compares with $79,313 for the same period in 1935. 
These results are based on 1935 tax rates and are subject 


to auditor’s adjustments. 
ke * 


New Stock Offering at Bridgeport. According to a 
registration statement recently filed with the Security Ex- 
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change Commission, the Bridgeport Brass Company will 
offer 81,288 shares of capital stock at a price yet to be 
announced by an amendment. 

The statement covers both the stock and subscription 
warrants evidencing the right to subscribe to the capital 
stock. Warrants will be issued to present stockholders who 
will be eligible to subscribe for one share of new issue for 
each 8 shares held. 

Of the estimated $850,000 proceeds, it is understood 
that the company plans to use $400,000 to pay off bank 
indebtedness and the remainder for replacements and im- 
provements to plant and equipment. Any residue will go 
into the company’s general fund. 

* * * 


International Sells Derby Plant. The International Sil- 
ver Company, with main offices in Meriden, Connecticut, 
announced on May 12 the sale of its plant in Shelton, known 
as factory B, to the De Jur Corp. of Connecticut. Machin- 
ery and equipment of the Shelton factory, formerly known 
as the Derby Silver Company, has been moved to Inter- 
national’s main plant at Meriden. 

The De Jur Corporation, recently reorganized as a Con- 
necticut corporation, has been in business in New York 
City for a number of years, manufacturing electrical spe- 
cialities. 

x * * 

Death of Northam Wright. Northam Wright, 68, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Valley Manufacturing Company 
of Centerbrook, Connecticut, died of a heart attack on 
April 4. While’ not in the best of health for the past 
two years, Mr. Wright had been active in his business and 
other duties until the time he was taken ill at 9 P. M. April 
4, dying two hours later. 

Born in Clinton, May 3, 1867, Mr. Wright received his 
education at Wilbraham Academy and was later gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University in 1889 and from the Yale 
Law School in 1892. Practicing law for a few years, he later 
joined his father, Alfred M. Wright and his brother, Wal- 
ter H. Wright in the manufacture of hardware in the busi- 
ness of The Connecticut Valley Mfg. Company. From 
1893 until 1925 he served as secretary. After his brother’s 
death in 1925 he became president. 

In the town of Essex he has served as chairman of the 
Republican Town Committee and represented the 34th 
Senatorial District as State Senator in the 1933 session of 
the General Assembly. 

He was a member of Mount Olive Lodge of Masons and 
Sphinx Temple Shrine in Hartford. 

He leaves one daughter, Laura W. Wetmore, one son, 
Northam L. Wright, treasurer of the Connecticut Valley 
Mfg. Company and three grandchildren. 
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Better Lighting in Naugatuck Valley. Due to com- 
bined efforts of Public Utilities, electrical manufacturers, 
and with the cooperation of industrial executives, well over 
100 industrial concerns in the Naugatuck Valley are now 
said to be working on the complete modernization of 
lighting in their plants. Lighting surveys have been com- 
pleted in more than 150 plants during the past two years 
and recommendations in those surveyed have been car- 
ried out in part by over 100, and are being continued. 
One typical example of increased efficiency through better 
lighting without a proportionate increase in electrical load, 
was accomplished in the plant of a manufacturer of punch 
press parts who found that the amount of light previously 
obtained on the working plane was insufficient, and that 
fixtures were hard to clean and lamps too large for existing 
fixtures. To better the situation a localized general lighting 
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system was installed with the light directed to the working 
plane by proper fixtures containing the correct size of 
lamps. A special method of suspension was used to elimi- 
nate breakage of lamps by vibration and to permit easy 
cleaning of fixtures. The result was 100 per cent increase 
in lighting efficiency on the working plane with only a 30 
per cent increase in connected electrical load. Another 
example was that of a foundry which increased lighting 
efficiency by 300 per cent when it installed high intensity 
mercury vapor lamps, with an increase in connected elec- 
trical load of only 60 per cent. 

The departments of these Connecticut factories who 
have modernized their lighting are finding that it pays 
dividends in terms of fewer accidents, less eye strain and 
increased production with a minimum of spoilage. 

* * * 


Whipple Celebrates 80th Birthday. Frank H. Whipple, 
veteran of the agricultural implement and fertilizer busi- 
ness, and president of Olds and Whipple Company, Hart- 
ford, celebrated his 80th birthday Thursday, April 23rd. 
Charles B. Cook, president of the Rotary Club, congratu- 
lated Mr. Whipple before fellow Rotarians, on reaching 
his 80th year, and on the large number of friends he had 
made in Hartford. 
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Born in New Braintree, Mass., in 1856, Mr. Whipple 
moved to Hartford in 1877, and with his brother-in-law A. 
A. Olds purchased the old Willard and Company store on 
Main Street and there established the firm of Olds and 
Whipple. Shortly afterwards, the store was moved to its 
present location at 164-168 State Street. Still very active 
and in good health, Mr. Whipple expects to continue his 
work. 

During his nearly 60 years in business Mr. Whipple has 
seen the sales of his company grow from only a few tons 
of fertilizer annually to several thousand tons. In 1921 
when the company was first incorporated, he was made 
treasurer of the organization, and in 1925, president. 

Married for many years, Mr. and Mrs. Whipple are near- 
ing their golden wedding anniversary. 
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Winchester Acquires Jersey Plant. The Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company of New Haven, has recently pur- 
chased the assets, good will, patents and plant of the Bond 
Electric Corporation of Jersey City, New Jersey, makers 
of flashlights, battery and other dry cells. Present plans call 
for the removal of all plant operations and a number of 
skilled workers to the company’s main plant in New 
Haven as soon as possible. Sales offices will be located at 146 
Munson Street in charge of William T. Birney as sales 
manager. 

The Bond Electric Company was first incorporated under 
the laws of Maryland and has been engaged in the flash- 
light and battery business for many years. Operations will 
be continued in Jersey City until complete removal can 
be effected. 

* * * 


Niles-Bement-Pond Merger Halted. The merger of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond and General Machinery Company, 
under discussion for the past several months, has been 
temporarily halted as a result of an injunction proceeding 
brought in New Jersey by a group of minority stock- 
holders. 

In explaining to stockholders of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company the reason for the merger delay, Clayton R. Burt, 
vice president of the company and president of the Pratt 
and Whitney Company, stated that it was due to advice of 
its New Jersey counsel. Although both accountants and 
counsel felt that allegations in the bill of complaint upon 
which the court order was obtained could be adequately 
and conclusively answered, possible delays caused by appeal 
action would cause the company to lose its contract for 
the sales of its new $4.50 cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, which was an integral part of the plan of consolida- 
tion and was conditioned upon the agreement of consolida- 
tion becoming effective before April 26. 
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TEMPERATURES at as many 
distant places as you like 


Accessibly located at a central headquarters, Bristol’s Electric Indicating Thermometer indicates 
the temperature at any number of distant points. It does so with a precision conforming to the 
highest standards of accuracy. The measuring elements or resistance bulbs are interchangeable. 
Calibration at proper intervals keeps accu- 
racy permanently constant. 





Variable Speed Keynote of Transitorq. The Transitorgq, 
newest product of New Departure Division of General 
Motors, is understood to be gaining most favorable and 
wide spread attention in industry because it can drive any 
type of machine at “a million speeds at the touch of a 
finger.” It consists of an electric motor and a change speed 
mechanism mounted as a single compact unit, obtaining 
these speeds not by gears, belts or pulleys, but by driving 
through three sets of rollers operating between two curved 
discs. By changing the angle of the rollers, various speed 
ratios are obtained above and below the constant driven 
speed. By means of the Transitorq, it is said to be possible 
for the first time to obtain with an alternating current 
motor any speed within the range of unit, accurately and 
positively. 

The most interesting feature of the Transitorq, it has 
been pointed out, is its adaptability to many types of con- 
trols, direct or remote—full automatic or manual. The 
speed may be selected while stationary or adjusted while 
running. In short, it is ball bearing science, workmanship 
and experience applied to the transmission of power result- 
ing in a long-lived, rugged, highly efficient unit. 

Because of its compactness, the Transitorq may be 
mounted as a unit of the machine with controls close to 
the operator, thus eliminating in many cases all necessity for 
change-speed gearing usually built into the machine. An- 
other feature is the fact that the Transitorq starts in low- 
speed, high-torque position, and when the power is turned 
off it returns to the same position before starting again, 
automatically changing thereafter to the speed set on the 
control. 

According to Mr. T. C. DeLaval-Crow, chief engineer of 
New Departure, the Transitorq was the sensation. of the 
National Machine Tool Show in Cleveland last year, and 
is now standard equipment in more than 20 makes of 
machine tools, including several now made by Pratt and 
Whitney Manufacturing Company at Hartford. 
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Colt’s Rebuilding on Ruins. The Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Company is now planning to build on the site 
of a galvanized iron structure, seriously damaged by the 
flood, a combined storage and recreational building of con- 
crete. The new building, plans for which are being drawn 
by Lester Beach Scheide, Inc., architects of Hartford, will 
be located at Huyshope Avenue and Sequassen Street at 
the northwest corner of the Colt plant grounds. It is 
understood that the R. G. Bent Construction Company has 
been awarded the contract for the building which will be 
two stories high, measuring approximately 120 by 200 
feet. This will be the first large building to be constructed 
by Colt’s since 1917-18. 
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The second and part of the first floor will be used for 
storage purposes and the remainder of the first floor will 
house the Colt restaurant and clubrooms. The building in 
which the recreational rooms are now located was also 
damaged by the flood and may be razed eventually. 

x * * 


New Directors At Electric Boat. A. L. Moeldner of 
Boston was recently made a director of the Electric Boat 
Corporation of Groton to succeed A. §. Roberts. Other 
directors were re-elected at the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing. 
xx 

New Factory For East Hartford. The United Air- 
craft Corporation has recently announced plans for the 
erection of a 100,000 square foot factory addition to its 
plant in East Hartford for the purpose of housing opera- 
tions of the Hamilton Standard Propellers Division of the 
corporation. It is understood that Albert Kahn, Inc., noted 
industrial architect of Detroit, and designers of the orig- 
inal Pratt and Whitney Aircraft plant, is now working 
on the design of the new structure which will follow out 
the lines of the present plant. 

The volume of propeller and engine business is said to 
have increased to such an extent within the past few years 
that it became necessary to construct this new addition in 





order to serve the propeller operations as well as to permit 
Pratt and Whitney to utilize its entire plant for engine 
purposes rather than to continue housing, as it has for the 
past 4 years, the Hamilton Standard Propeller Division 
Because additional employees have been hired during the 
past several months company officials announced that the 
completion of the addition will not necessitate an increase 
in the present number of employees. 
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Bloom Company Sells Tenements. The Edward Bloom 
Company of Putnam is now said to be offering for sale all 
of its real estate holdings in Putnam with the exception 
of the Providence Street factory. The company property 
consists for the most part of tenement dwellings on Ballou 
and Church Streets, familiarly known as “Ballou Village.” 

This decision of the Bloom Company follows out a gen- 
eral trend, notable in the textile industry for the past sev- 
eral years, divesting itself of tenement houses and land 
not used in textile manufacturing. 
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Grosvenordale Resumes Work. The North Grosvenor- 
dale mill, larger of the two operated by the Grosvenordale 
Company of North Grosvenordale, Conn., opened Monday, 
May 11 for the first time since a strike started there April 
6. Strikers had voted on the previous Thursday 484 to 
470 to accept a five per cent wage cut and return to their 
jobs. 

Morgan R. Mooney, investigator for the State Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration worked with Deputy Labor 


Commissioner, William J. Fitzgerald in efforts to end the 
strike. 
kk 


Death of F. F. Schaffer. Frederick F. Schaffer, 82, of 
Naugatuck, one of the pioneers of the rubber industry 
in Connecticut, died on April 26 at the Waterbury Hos- 
pital where he had been a patient for two weeks. For 60 
years he has been connected with the rubber industry, 52 
of which were spent in Naugatuck. His management of 
the rubber factories there in the early stages is said to have 
been one of the greatest factors in making Naugatuck one 
of the rubber centers of the world. 

Formerly president of the Goodyear India Rubber Glove 
Company, and the Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, and identified with other important business interests 
in and around Naugatuck, Mr. Schaffer was born in Prus- 
sia, June 12, 1853, coming to the United States when only 
one year old. He gained his education in the schools of 
Milltown and New Brunswick, New Jersey, the former 
being his first home in America. Like many men who have 
achieved notable careers in the industrial history of the 
nation, he began earning his livelihood at the age of 14, 
when he entered the employ of the New Brunswick Rub- 
ber Company, in 1867. During the six years he was asso- 
ciated with that concern he became an expert in the dif- 
ferent branches of the work, which he utilized in the employ 
of the New Jersey Rubber Shoe Company until it was 
destroyed by fire in 1876. He then removed to Naugatuck 
and was placed in charge of the boot and shoe department 
of the Goodyear India Rubber Glove Company. 

By 1885 his progress had been so rapid that he was 
placed in charge of the operations of all departments. In 
1905 he became secretary of the Goodyear India Rubber 
Glove Mfg. Company and was elected a director in 1913. 
He was made president of that company in 1915, and 
director and president of the Goodyear Metallic Rubber 
Shoe Company in 1917, retiring in 1928 when the plants 
were taken over by the United States Rubber Company. 
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Cheney Shows Glass Yarn. New glass yarns produced by 
the Owens Illinois Glass Company displayed at the Cheney 
Brothers’ booth at the Knitting Arts Exposition at Phila- 
delphia are said to have attracted wide attention, since it 
was the first time they had ever been presented at a textile 
show. Cheney Brothers featured standard spun silk yarns 
and spun rayon blends, spun on the silk system. As a 
background for their display, Cheney Brothers used fashion 
sketches in color, each with its own swatch of a spun silk 
and wool novelty fabric. 
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Hartford Commercial Rate Cut. Reduction in com- 
mercial electric rates, estimated to show a saving of $300,- 
000 annually to such customers, was announced on April 
27 by the Hartford Electric Light Company, to go in effect 
on bills mailed after June 1. This action by the Board of 
Directors on April 26, despite the heavy losses in the March 
flood, is indicative of the strong financial position of the 
Hartford Company. 
* * * 


Sharing Pigs Too Much For Jake. In the present wide- 
spread discussion of share-the-wealth, the following con- 
versation between two South Dakota farmers, as recently 
reported by the Buffalo-South Dakota Times Herald, is a 
typical illustration of how it might work. 
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Bill asked Jake if he was in favor of the divide-the- 
wealth plan. 

“Sure,” said Jake. 

“If you had a thousand dollars in the bank would you 
give me half?” asked Bill. 

“Certainly.” 

“If you had a dozen cows would you be willing to give 
me six?” 

“Sure.” 

“If you had forty acres of land would you give me 
twenty?” 
“Of course.” 
“And if you had two pigs would you divide?” 
“No, you dern fool; I have two pigs.” 


x * 


From Dictaphone to Underwood. L. C. Stowell, presi- 
dent of the Dictaphone Corporation for many years, re- 
cently’ severed his connections to become executive vice- 
president of the Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company. It is 
understood that he is to be the next ranking official to 
Philip D. Wagoner, president of the company. 
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Addition At Cooper Oven. The Cooper Oven Thermom- 
eter Company, manufacturers of oven and weather ther- 
mometers and thermostats, at Pequabuck, Connecticut, is 
now erecting an addition to its factory. The new two- 
story building of brick construction, 160 feet by 40 feet 
when complete, will be used to house the company’s press 
and tool departments. 


x * * 


Death of Raymond H. Wulf. Raymond Harvey Wulf, 
45, of Woodbridge, Connecticut, president of the Ameri- 
can Tube Bending Company of New Haven, died in the 
New Haven Hospital on May 14. He was stricken with a 
severe throat infection 10 days previous and two days 
before his death contracted bronchial pneumonia. 

Born in Norwich, January 18, 1891, Mr. Wulf was first 
educated in the public schools in Norwich and later gradu- 
ated from the Worcester Polytechnic Institute with a B.S. 
degree. 

Following his graduation he became affiliated with the 
Bristol Company in Naugatuck, and later spent several 
years with the Waterbury Clock Company of Waterbury 
as an engineer. Fifteen years ago he became connected with 
the American Tube Bending Company where he succeeded 
Walter Wellman as president. 

He was both president and treasurer of the company at 
the time of his death; a director of the New Haven Bank, 
N.B.A., and of the First Federal & Savings Loan Associa- 
tion of New Haven. Extremely popular and always very 
active in industrial, financial, community and social affairs, 
Mr. Wulf was active in the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce, a member of the New Haven Country Club, Quin- 
nipiack Club, Kiwanis Club, Woodbridge Hills Country 
Club, Branford Yacht Club, National Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation and the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Private funeral services were held from his late home in 
Woodbridge on May 16, with S. C. Sperry, Jr., H. C. 


Usher, H. H. Richards, Robert Booth, H. J. Manchester .- 


and John Olmstead as active bearers. Honorary bearers 
were: Gourdin Y. Gaillard, Clifford I. Stoddard, David M. 
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Richman, D. Spencer Berger, Dwight L. Chamberlain, J. 
Herbert Hunter, Charles Oppe, John R. Demarest, P. R. 
Jacobs, Oliver V. Ober, Harry C. Knight, Vernal Bates, 
Carl Bettcher, Samuel D. Henry, James W. Sneyd, James 
A. Murray, Jr. 


In Appreciation Of Cooperation. 


“As a result of the cooperation extended by the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut I was 
able to present to industrialists of the state through 
the February issue of CoNNeEcTIcuT INDUusTRy, 
the need for more suitable roof space to carry out 
the air marking objective of my Department. 

“The results of that publicity were most grati- 
fying since one hundred and ninety-four manu- 
facturers offered space, of which one hundred and 
thirty-five spaces appear to be suitable for the 
painting of air markers. 

“For these generous offers of cooperation I want 
to express my sincere appreciation to every manu- 
facturer who responded and to the Association 
which provided the medium through which my 
appeal was made.” 


Signed, CHaRLEs L. Morris, 
Commissioner of Aeronautics 
State of Connecticut. 





Well Known Sportsman To Represent Lyman. Hughes 
Richardson, president of the Connecticut Rifle Association 
for the past two years and active in Connecticut shooting 
circles since 1930, will leave Connecticut for California 
late in May where he will assist in the promotion of shoot- 
ing in that area while representing the Lyman Gun Sight 
Company of Middlefield, Conn., on the Pacific Coast. 
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SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 
Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford Stamford 


HENRY KNUST 


Certified Public Accountant 
Conn. and N. Y. 


15 Lewis Street Hartford 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


First National Bank Bldg. 
New Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Keeping Ahead on Quality! 
Fritzell Foundry & Casting Co. 


Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings 


Tel. 8-6996 New Haven, Conn. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven ao Bridgeport 


ENGINEERS—MANAGEMENT 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
New Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 


WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Consulting Engineers 


Designers of Machinery for the 
Metal, Rubber and Bakelite 
Industry 


Tel. 784-W Ansonia, Conn. 





eee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment. 


ecco Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 
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FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
PITT & SCOTT CORP. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
27 Beaver St. New York City 





WALKER SERVICES INC. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Pier 14 North River New York 


INSURANCE 

AMERICAN MUTUAL 

LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 
PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 

COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York —_— Boston 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 


Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Suggestions for Wage Payment Plan. As labor costs 
become a more important factor in modern industry the 
selection of a satisfactory wage payment plan likewise be- 
comes a predominant consideration in factory management. 
A plan securing economical use of labor together with satis- 
fied employees is the proper objective. 

As stated by Walter F. Titus, Vice President in charge 
of manufacturing of International Business Machines 
Corporation, in a talk before the Hartford Chapter, 
National Association of Cost Accountants, a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay is the basis for effective wage payments. 
The method worked out in his company is worthy of 
description to illustrate how a combination of incentives 
with hourly rates proved to return higher payments to 
employees coupled with lower labor costs for unit of output. 

Return to day work from piece work may at first seem 
reactionary, but an hourly rate is usually favored by 
employees especially among the highly skilled classes. Also, 
the lack of incentive in day work for the operator to give 
his best efforts has always been an objection to that method. 
Mr. Titus explained that in his plant, standards for each 
operation were carefully established by time studies and 
each foreman is given the responsibility of bringing the 
actual labor cost based on hourly rates in his department, 
within the standards set. Daily records are kept to indicate 
the progress made. Every three months the record of each 
employee is reviewed and if standards were consistently 
reached or bettered the hourly rate is increased and this 
increase prevails until the next three month review. This 
is the incentive each operator works for. The departmental 
results are investigated monthly in order to check the fore- 
men’s efforts. After approximately two years’ experience, 
wage payments increased about 25% and unit costs were 
substantially lowered by securing increased output. 

It is interesting to realize that an executive of one of 
the country’s outstanding manufacturing companies would 
put into practical use the results of studies of modern wage 
incentive plans. To establish standards a large group of 
trained time study men are employed fitted with up-to-date 
micro-motion equipment. This equipment is used to photo- 
graph in motion the various operations to study possible 
changes in method to secure a better way to do the job. 
These pictures are also used to carry on intensive courses 
in foremen training. 

Review of outworn methods of wage payments may be 
profitable for many concerns to secure better results from 
a satisfied working group. 
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Plant Capacity is Normal Production. The idea is 
prevalent that sufficient plant capacity should be owned 
or controlled to take care of peak requirements. The result 
is that for normal operations, cost standards are based on 
but 75% to 80% of plant capacity. A distinctly different 
policy is followed to advantage in certain plants, which 
would merit study. Plant facilities are provided for normal 
production requirements, hence standards are based on a 


DEPARTMENTS 
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95% basis. In peak seasons when customers’ demands 
overtax the plant, products are purchased in the open 
market or work is put out on sub-contracts or for part 
operations. Some instances are known where costs thus 
incurred were actually less than the manufacturer’s own. 
The principal economy, however, is obviously the elimina- 
tion of idle plant expense. 


x * * 


Papenfoth Heads Cost Accountants. Herman A. 
Papenfoth of the Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co., 
Plainville, has been elected president of the Hartford Chap- 
ter, N. A. C. A., to succeed Carl L. Seeber. Other officers 
elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 1st Vice Presi- 
dent, Arthur H. Wicox, Litchfied Savings Society, Litch- 
field, Conn.; 2nd Vice President, Joseph E. Simmons, Ar- 
row-Hart & Hegeman Elec. Co., Hartford, Conn.; Secre- 
tary, Francis L. Haskell, Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn.; 
Treasurer, William F. Doran, American Paper Goods Co., 
Kensington, Conn. 


Directors elected were: Clarence A. Barry, Whitney 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn.; Donald B. Bassett, 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; Ed. H. Beng- 
ston, Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn.; George 
Frederickson, E. Ingraham Co., Bristol, Conn.; Fred R. 
Jones, Internatonal Business Mch. Corp., Hartford, Conn.; 
George W. Osborn, International Silver Co., Meriden, 
Conn.; Louis J. Schuster, Chase Companies, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Foreign Trade 


French Trade Agreement Approved. Under the terms 
of the long-awaited reciprocal trade agreement between 
France and the United States, made public for the first 
time by the State Department, May 12, France has made 
concessions in the form of reduced or fixed tariff rates or 
increased import quotas, on a sizeable list of Connecticut 
products. Chief among these products upon which France 
has made concessions include: sewing machine heads, insu- 
lating parts for spark plugs, fountain pens, automatic 
pencils, fountain pen metal parts and rubber reservoirs, 
paper and cardboard, vulcanized fiber and accessories, and 
parts and spare parts for all automobiles. 

French concessions in terms of supplementary quotas on 
products of Connecticut include the following: Varnishes 
and assimilated paints other than with alcohol, radio or 
wireless tubes, knit goods of silk or silk floss, rough card- 
board, steam engines, printing presses, agricultural machin- 
ery, circuit-breaking apparatus, radio, telephone and tele- 
graph apparatus, domestic refrigerators, pneumatic hammers 
and tools, typewriters and parts, refrigerating apparatus, 
drills, taps and dies, punchers and dies, reamers and cut- 
ters in one piece; circular saws, foundry tools, unspecified 
tools of copper, manufactures of aluminum, automobile 
parts and accessories, rubber manufactures, and registering 
apparatus for measuring gas, etc. 

Concessions granted by the United States to France on 
, products which are produced in Connecticut are in part 
as follows: perfume mixtures, cosmetics, tinsel products, 
crochet cottons; wool knit fabrics valued at more than 






































































































































































































$1 per pound; knit or crocheted wool hats, etc., valued at 
not more than $2 per pound; silk and velvet pile fabrics; 
silk ribbons and small wares; woven fabrics of rayon; rayon 
pile fabrics; blocked or trimmed hats of straw; cotton lace, 
fabrics and articles; silk and rayon nets and netting; silk 
or rayon veils or veiling; cotton or silk wearing apparel; 
corsets and body supporting garments with lace or embroid- 
ery or made with elastic fabrics; elastic fabrics. 

The treaty, according to the State Department, assures 
the United States, “the most-favorable tariff treatment 
which France now or hereafter accords to any country, 
thus removing the discrimination against the United States 
which had heretofore existed with respect to a large number 
of commodities.” In addition, France has agreed to reduce 
tariff rates on some American imports, not to increase the 
rates on others, and has boosted the admissible quotas of 
a wide variety of items shipped into France from the 
United States. In promising most-favored-nation treatment, 
however, France declined to pledge minimum rates for a 
number of American imports, including imitation and gold 
jewelry, gold or silver plated ware, unspecified electrical 
apparatus, and absorbent cotton. 

No mention was made in the treaty of France’s intention 
to drop the “mark of origin” requirement, which has been 
very troublesome and literally impossible to comply with 
in the case of certain small products produced in Connecti- 
cut. This requirement makes it necessary for all the com- 
panies exporting to France to place on their products the 
words “Made in the United States of America” (too much 
wording for small products) instead of “Made in the U.S. 
A.”, which the French say conflicts with Union of South 
Africa products. 

The treaty tariff rates and all other salient facts con- 
cerning the French treaty are being incorporated in Vol- 
ume I Part II of the Reciprocal Tariff Treaty Manual which 
will be mailed to members who have requested Part II about 
May 29. The Association’s Foreign Trade Department will 
furnish members with the answers to all questions pertain- 
ing to the French Trade Agreement. 
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Soviet Purchases Increase. Recently announced by 
Reeve Schley, president of the American-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce, was the fact that Soviet Russia purchases in 
the United States during 1935 had increased more than 
200 per cent over 1934, totaling more than $42,000,000 
as against $14,500,000 in the previous year. 


x * * 


Guatemalan Treaty Made Public. The text of the 
Reciprocal Tariff Agreement signed with Guatemala on 
April 24 is now on file at Association headquarters. 
Although not yet approved at this writing by the Guate- 
malan Congress, now in session, such approval is not 
required of the United States Congress under the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

The Guatemalan concessions, most of which are merely 
bindings of present rates against further increase during 
the life of the agreement, include paints, varnishes, enamels, 
lacquers, cotton yarn of all sizes, shirts, socks, stockings, 
tires and inner tubes, iron and steel furniture, wireless 
telephones, telegraph and television, typewriters, and calcu- 
lating machines. The concessions made by the United 
States concern only agricultural and forest products. 

Specific information relative to the new Guatemalan 
rates is available to members upon request. 
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Colombian Treaty Effective May 20. The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement between the United States and Colombia, 
signed September 15, 1935, became effective on May 20 
as the result of the treaty’s ratification by the Colombian 
Congress. The Colombian tariff rate reduction affecting 
American exports covers approximately 150 classifications 
including hundreds of individual products. Complete 
information regarding the tariff concessions made by the 
United States, which affect not only imports from Colombia 
but imports from every other country except Germany, 
may be had by reference to the Reciprocal Tariff Manual 
recently issued by the Association. Specific information 
regarding the reductions made by Colombia may be obtained 
by members of the Association on request. 
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Canada Makes Tariff Changes. Provisionally effective 
May 2, 1936, the Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue issued budget resoltuions affecting the Customs Tariff, 
the Special War Revenue Act and the Excise Act. How- 
ever, these changes must be approved by Parliament before 
becoming a part of the statutes of Canada. 

With a view toward equalizing the British competitive 
position existent before the United States-Canadian Trade 
Agreement and toward preparing the way for continua- 
tion of the Ottawa Agreement next year, both increases 
and decreases have been made in the Canadian three-column 
tariff. These changes, a number of which affect Connecti- 
cut-made products, include: 


1. Provisions for Canadian residents to bring back with 
them goods to the value of $100 free of duty. 

2. A still further reduction in the duty on agricultural 
implements and machinery. 

3. Lower duties on specified machinery and apparatus 
used by the printing trade together with a drawback of 
50 per cent of duty paid on all paper imported for maga- 
zines. 

4. Lower duties on precision tools. 

§. Lower duties on cotton and rayon wearing apparel 
and manufactures. 

Several changes have also been made in the dumping 
clause of the Canadian tariff. 

The Special War Revenue Act has been amended to 
provide for the taxation of every change of ownership 
of any participating interest in the operation for profit 
of any Association, company, corporation, fund or trust 
not divided into shares at the rate of 1/10 of 1 per cent 
of the value of every participating interest transferred, and 
to provide for an increase in the Sales Tax from 6 to 8 
per cent. 

The Excise Act has been amended so that the excise tax 
on spirits used in the manufacture of patent and proprie- 
tary medicines, extracts, essences, pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, and on spirits sold to licensed druggists for use 
exclusively in the preparation of prescriptions for medi- 
cines, is reduced from $2.50 to $1.50 per proof gallon. 

The preparation tax rate was raised from 13'/, per cent 
to 15 per cent, applicable on returns for the 1935 period; 
on consolidated returns of a company and its subsidiary 
the rate has been raised from 15 per cent to 17 per cent. 

Specific information regarding the many tariff changes, 
classifications, the dumping clause, etc., will be given to 
members on request. 

* * * 


New Foreign Parcel Post Rules. Mailers of parcel post 
packages to any foreign country in the future will be 











obliged to indicate at the time of mailing what disposition 
should be made of the parcel if it is undeliverable at the 
given address, according to recent word received from the 
Post Office Department. Mailers may designate that it is to 
be delivered at a second address in the country of destina- 
tion, that it can be treated as abandoned, or that it may 
be returned to the sender, provided return postage is 
guaranteed. This indication must be given by means of a 
sticker affixed to the wrapper, and in the customs declara- 
tion wherever that is required. 


Transportation 


Association Upholds Bus Company at Hearing. At a 
hearing before the Public Utilities Commission, April 30 
regarding four applications for permission to operate motor 
bus service either wholly or partially between Waterbury 
and Hartford via Wolcott, Bristol and the Bristol cut-off, 
the Association through its traffic manager, Norris W. Ford, 
supported the New England Transportation Company’s 
application. Two of the applications were confined to 
operation between Waterbury and Lake Compounce via 
Bristol, while a third contemplated bus service between 
Bristol and Hartford via the Bristol cut-off. The applica- 
tion of the New England Transportation Company sought 
permission to establish a complete new route, in addition 
to its present route (via Plantsville and Farmington), 
between Waterbury and Hartford via Bristol, thus being 
the only company which would afford complete service 
over the route. 

The Commission took all four applications under con- 
sideration. 
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Distribution of Motor Carrier Freight Tariff. Manu- 
facturers who have been informed by motor carriers ‘for 
hire” that truck tariffs naming rates and charges for the 
transportation of merchandise will be furnished only upon 
payment of a specific charge should refuse to purchase 
such tariffs and in turn refer all such requests to the 
Association’s Traffic Department. Tariffs are in the nature 
of price lists and should be furnished free. This has been 
the practice of the railroads for many years. This sugges- 
tion, however, does not apply to motor truck classifica- 
tions, only about four of which are in circulation through- 
out the country and are sold at a price varying from $1.50 
to $2.00 each. 
* * & 


Proposed Cancellation of Rail-Lake-And-Rail Rates. 
At this writing, (May 18) a hearing is scheduled in 
Buffalo, May 21, on the proposal of the Official Classifica- 
tion lines to cancel both westbound and eastbound rail-lake- 
and-rail rates via Buffalo and Cleveland or Detroit, in con- 
nection with the Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company 
and the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. Traf- 
fic now moves from stations in Connecticut during the 
season of open navigation on the Great Lakes, not only to 
Detroit and Cleveland but via these gateways to interior 
stations in the adjacent territory. 
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Division of Freight Rates: New England and Eastern 
Canada. Due to dissatisfaction on the part of shippers 
and receivers of freight in Eastern Canada who contended 
that materially higher transportation charges were imposed 
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upon freight moving within Canada than applied on traffic 
for comparable distances from stations in the United 
States, the rail carriers have proposed a revision of class 
rates between Official Classification Territory and eastern 
Canada, which contemplates the use of mileage rates based 
on 110% of the basic scale authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion. Under the proposal, the fifth and sixth class rates 
would bear a somewhat higher relationship to the first 
class rates than that authorized in the Eastern Case, the 
proposed fifth and sixth class rates being 40% and 30% 
of first class, respectively, whereas under the Eastern adjust- 
ment fifth and sixth class rates were 35% and 27142% of 
first class, respectively. 

The Association is a party to the case and is watching 
developments closely. 
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Rail Fares Reduced. The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington, new passenger tariffs effective 
June 1. By order of the Commission, all Eastern roads are 
making a reduction from 3.6 cents per mile to 2 cents per 
mile on day coaches with the Pullman rate set at 3 cents 
a mile, without surcharge. 

It is understood that no changes are to be made in com- 
mutation rates or special rates under the order effective 
June 1. 


Recreation 


(Continued from page 6) 


Whitfield House, oldest stone house in the United States, 
at Guilford. 

The map likewise locates such early and modern places 
of Connecticut enterprise and industry as the foundry at 
Lakeville, where the cannon for the Constitution were 
cast, and where the chains which were used to blockade 
the Hudson River were forged; Eli Whitney’s gun factory 
in Hamden; the Sikorsky plant at Stratford Point where 
the famous clipper ships of the modern airways are pro- 
duced; the Pratt and Whitney Division of the United Air- 
craft Mfg. Corp. in East Hartford which produces the 
motors that are the power plants of the great ships of the 
air; the site of the plant which produced the famous Hitch- 
cock chairs; Berlin where tinware has been manufactured 
since 1740 is located; the famous Pitkin glass works that 
was established near Manchester in 1783; Essex where 
the warship Oliver Cromwell was built in 1775; Salem 
which was the site of the first music school in the United 
States; Old Saybrook where David Bushnell invented the 
first submarine; and the communities in which are situ- 
ated Connecticut’s many modern industries. 


Printed in four colors the map is completely self-explan- 
atory. Framed, it should prove a valuable addition to any 
map collection, in addition to being a recreation seeker’s 
manual. 


Both the stamps and maps can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Connecticut Publicity Commission, Hartford, 
Connecticut. The maps will sell for 10 cents each and the 
stamps at 25 cents for a set of 25. 






















































































































BUSINESS 


General Summary. During April, general business 
activity in Connecticut recovered from the effects of the 
floods experienced in the latter part of March, the index 
for the month rising four points to 19.6% below normal. 
The number of man-hours worked in factories, due pri- 
marily to the resumption of near normal operations in 
Hartford plus small but unseasonal gains in several other 
cities, stood at 14% below normal compared with —21.9% 
in March, —14.8% in February, and —28% in April 
1935. Factory employment which was only slightly 
affected by the March floods advanced to —6.7% in April 
from —8.2% in March. Cotton mill activity remained 
considerably depressed for the second consecutive month 
and freight carloadings originating in Connecticut cities 
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the 70% of capacity level during April and has declined 
only moderately since then. Furthermore, present senti- 
ment in the industry is highly encouraging, the outlook 
contemplating only minor recessions during the next few 
months. Automobile production reached its peak in the 
third week of April and declined but 3% during the ensu- 
ing three weeks. Retail demand which resulted in the 
highest retail deliveries ever experienced by the General 
Motors Corporation has been unexpectedly persistent. May 
automobile output is expected to approximate the April 
total. 

The trend of wholesale prices was downward during 
the four weeks ended May 12 due to considerable weak- 
ness in the price structure of farm products and foods. 
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was also somewhat lower than in March. Building con- 
struction work in progress showed a three point gain over 
the previous month but was still 57% below the estimated 
normal. Metal tonnage carried by the New Haven Road, 
due to continued heavy shipments of copper which were 
more than double the total for the same month of 1935, 
rose 10 points to —28.5%. Data for the first half of May 
indicate less than the usual season contraction in manufac- 
turing activity. 

Business activity in the United States advanced to 19% 
below normal in April from —21.6% in March and 
—30.8% a year earlier. Wide increases in freight carload- 
ings and the production of iron, steel and electric power 
were the chief contributing factors. Automobile output 
expanded slightly more than seasonally and was 11% above 
normal. New orders for machine tools increased 20% over 
March and 92% over a year previous. Raw cotton con- 
sumption decreased from March. In the first half of May, 
the weekly business index compiled by the New York 
Times continued to rise, the average level for the first half 
of the month being about two points above April. As 
was indicated last month, steel ingot production rose above 
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On May 12 the Annalist composite index was 4% lower 
than on April 14. Farm products declined 7% during this 
period, foods 4% and textile products 2%. All other com- 
modities, as a group, showed no change. 

The cost of living index of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board advanced 0.2% in April following decreases 
in the two preceding months. The only material change in 
April was a further sharp rise in the cost of rent. Com- 
pared with April 1935, the total cost of living rose 1% 
due entirely to a 10.5% increase in rent. Other items were 
approximately the same as a year earlier. 


Financial. The number of business failures in Connecticut 
during the four weeks ended May 9 was 20% less than 
in the corresponding period of 1935 but gross liabilities 
increased 2%. The number of new corporations was the 
same as a year previous. Real estate activity continued to 
increase, the number of sales advancing 6% and the total 
value of mortgage loans 28% over the same 1935 period. 


Construction. Building activity in Connecticut expanded 
more than seasonally in April and the first part of May. 
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The number and value of building permits issued rose 27% 
and 28%, respectively, in the four weeks ended May 9 
over the corresponding period of 1935. Work was begun 
on a new city hall for Torrington to cost $225,000 and 
a $100,000 addition to the Waterbury Buckle Company. 
On May 15, the general contract was awarded for a $300,- 
000 addition to the Lux Clock Manufacturing Company 
also of Waterbury and bids were received for additions to 
the plant of the Pratt & Whitney Company of Hartford 
which will provide 100,000 square feet of floor space. 


Labor and Industry. As mentioned before, manufactur- 
ing activity showed a sharp recovery in April. Of the 
various cities from which reports were received Bridge- 
port was the only one in which a decrease from March 
occurred. In Hartford, the number of man-hours worked 
not only gained back all the loss of the previous month 
but stood at a new high level for the recovery. In New 
Britain, New Haven and Bristol, moderate gains were 
recorded over March and an increase of 20% over April 
1935. Factory employment in Hartford was the best since 
February 1930. In Waterbury brass factories, employment 
expanded 1% over the previous month and 14% over a 
year earlier. In Torrington, no significant change has 
occurred during the past six months although the present 
level is 8% higher than 12 months previous. 


Trade. Retail trade in April was considerably hampered 
by unseasonably cold weather over large sections of the 
country. As a result, although department store sales were 
8% above April 1935, the seasonally adjusted index of sales 
declined to 81 from 88 in March. 


Transportation. Freight carloadings originating in Con- 
necticut fell to 24.5% below normal in April compared 
with —22.8% in March and —28.5% in April 1935. Car- 
loadings of automobiles on the New Haven Road were the 
best for any month since April 1929. Shipments of build- 
ing materials and merchandise in less than carload lots also 
gained more than seasonally over March. Loadings of build- 
ing materials increased 34% over April 1935. 


SNAPSHOTS OF EUROPE 


(Continued from page 10) 


were rated by classes, 15 of which were classed as “Special”, 
and all others as A, B, C, D, etc. Each class had its own 
posted rate applicable to all hotels in Italy of the same class 
regardless of location. Thus tourists are assured of getting 
a square deal. But this year there were fewer travelers in 
Italy than I have ever seen before, a falling off which 
Italians have made every effort to avoid, since the tourist 
business, in a normal year, accounts for approximately 
$40,000,000 income. 


Rumblings 

Everywhere in Europe there were rumblings against the 
Versailles Treaty. While I was discouraged at the outlook 
for peace through the broken-down League of Nations, I 
departed from Europe feeling that further diplomatic par- 
ries combined with lack of finances would continue to 
check the onslaught of another world war for many 
months, perhaps years. 





Editorial Note: In this column appears a brief 
description of the books and pamphlets which, in the 
opinion of the business librarian, Hartford, and the 
editor, will be helpful to the business man. 


These books may be purchased through your Asso- 
ciation, by mailing check for charge indicated to 
Bos Editor. 


Public Speaking as Listeners Like It—Borden, R. C. 

Analyzes fundamental principles in speech making which 
when applied will make a successful public speaker. Pro- 
fessor Borden acts as the mouthpiece of several million 
listeners whose reactions to speakers he has charted for 
the last 15 years. Reads easily. Price, $1.50. 


Money and Banking—Bradford, F. A. 

New edition of a standard volume. It includes a concise 
summary ‘of the monetary developments of the present 
administration. Also discusses in great detail the Federal 
Banking Act of 1915. Price, $3.75. 


Length of Life: A Study of the Life Tables—Dublin 
L. I. & Lotka, A. J. 

Traces from early times to the present day the pro- 
longation of human life. It analyzes longevity in relation 
to geography, medicine, sanitation, occupation, hereditary 
and many other factors. Contains a fine collection of life 
tables. Price, $5.00. 


Problem of Credit Policy—Durbin, E. F. M. 

Discusses the policy that banks should pursue in order 
to cure unemployment, and to retain prosperity once it is 
established. It also describes a system of statistics by which 
bankers could discover for themselves what is happening 
to industry. Price, $3.00. 


Profit and Social Security—Gaskill, Nelson B. 

This book is a plea for the operation of capitalism on a 
basis that would be tolerable for all concerned. The 
author’s long association with federal and business organi- 
zations equips him to write realistically and inclusively 
on government regulation of industry. Price, $3.50. 


Transportation by Water—Johnson, E. R. & Others. 

A practical book covering all aspects of ocean, lake, 
river and canal transportation. Should prove invaluable to 
anyone connected with the water transportation business. 
Price, $4.00. 


Foreign Bondholders and American State Debts— 
McGrane, R. C. 

A comprehensive account of the defalcation and repudi- 
ation by some of the American states of their public debts. 
Many of the facts contained in this study have hitherto 
been unpublished. They lend a very interesting historical 
Sidelight on the circumstances under which the different 
state debts were incurred. The author is professor of history 
at the University of Cincinnati. Price, $4.00. 


Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 


CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor. 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 
ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, 


belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, 
woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; 
clock systems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, con- 
veyors, cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop 
hammers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 


FOR SALE. One No. 94 Monarch Oil Burning Furnace, 2,000 Ibs. 
capacity, complete with all accessories including electrical equipment. 
Address S. E. 90. 

FOR SALE IN PUTNAM, CONNECTICUT. 90,000 square feet of 
manufacturing floor space located on 193,000 square feet of land. 
Floor space of 24,000 sq. ft. in modern two story building and 36,000 
sq. ft. in stone mill, the balance being in a brick building connected 
by covered passages to other buildings, suitable for storage purposes. 
Plant protected by modern sprinkler system, and has elevator, modern 
toilet facilities and electric Will reasonable 
Address S. E. 91. 

FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 

FOR SALE. Empty casks by car load or truck load. Size approxi- 
mately 40” long 34” diameter. 7%” staves and 1” heads. One head 
removed but included together with the hoops in the cask. Suitable 
for repacking any heavy material up to 2,000 Ibs. Price very reason- 
able depending on quantity. The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel, 
Connecticut. 

FOR SALE. Ideal water-front property with dock and railroad spur 
on Quinnipiac River, New Haven. Location excellent for erection of 
bulk oil or gasoline storage plant, or for manufacturer desiring direct 
outlet and inlet for water-borne tonnage. Address S. E. 92. 


wiring. consider offer. 


Section 


wanted to buy 


WANTED, USED—1 Portable Recording Wattmeter, 3 Phase, 3 Wire, 
60 Cycles, 230 and 575 Volts. 5 Amperes, Synchronous Motor Drive 
(1” per hour and 1” per minute suggested); 2 Current Transformers 
for above, 20-25-40-50-800-1,000 Ampere Rating; 1 600-KVA, 440 
Volt, 3 Phase, 600 RPM Alternating Current Generator, with Exciter; 
Exciter preferably directly connected to Generator. Generator must 
have amortisseur windings. Address S. E. 87. 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED. A well equipped established Connecti- 
cut manufacturer wants to acquire additional lines of metal products 
or tools having a normal manufacturing season during the summer 
and early Fall months. Would prefer an established line that can be 


distributed through the hardware trade. Address your offerings to 
S. E. 89. 


FOR SALE. Bliss Gang Press in good condition. 100” between up- 
tights. Equipped with punches and dies. Can be seen in operation. For 
sale very reasonable. Waterbury Mattress Company, Benedict and West 
Clay Streets, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


employment 
ACCOUNTANT AND PRODUCTION PLANNER. Married man, 


34 years of age who has training in higher accounting, cost account- 
ing and business administration and experience covering a period of 
13 years in planning and production work, manufacturing costs and 
supervision work desires position in Connecticut or New England in 
answer to his capabilities. Responsible recommendations furnished on 
request. Address P. W. 321. 


COST ACCOUNTANT. Age 28, High School and College. Eight 
years’ experience production and payroll work. Available at 
Operates Comptometer. References. Address P. W. 325. 


SITUATION WANTED. Electro-plater with 26 years of practical 
and theoretical experience with all known plating solutions and fin- 
ishes on all kinds of metals wants position. Executive ability. High 
grade references. Address P. W. 326. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE. Young man in early 
thirties who has had broad business experience in both the domestic 
and foreign fields for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
as a sales promotion man, market analyst, personnel manager and office 
executive, and who more recently has been in other executive posi- 
tions with the government, desires connection with manufacturer or 
commercial organization. His experience qualifies him for sales, per- 


sonnel, sales promotion or an office management position. Address 
P. W. 322. 


COST AND FACTORY ACCOUNTANT. Young man, age 29, High 
School and Business College education seeks position as accountant. 
His experience has been in cost and general factory accounting. Desires 


position with CPA firm or manufacturing establishment in Connecticut 
or New England. Address P. W. 323. 


ENGINEER—CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE. Yale Shef- 
field graduate 1913, 5 years experience in outside construction, water- 
works building construction, etc., 17 years in factory construction 
and maintenance, desires position as maintenance or construction man 
due to change in set-up of his present employer. References furnished 
upon application. Address P. W. 324. 


EXECUTIVE. Man with very broad executive experience qualified 
to fill position as manager, treasurer or accounting manager seeks 
a connection in Connecticut or New England. References exchanged 
during interview. Salary demands moderate and consistent with oppor- 
tunity afforded. Address P. W. 327. 


ESTIMATOR. Position as estimator on tool and production costs, 
analyzing manufacturing operations and planning new production. 
Twenty-five years experience stamping and screw 
machine products. Ten years as a tool and diemaker, fifteen on 
engineering, designing, checking, drawings and supervising. Present 
position, 242 years, planning and estimating. Address P. W. 328. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER. A young lady with excellent edu- 
cational qualifications who has over ten years’ experience as a private 
secretary and whose recommendations are of the highest stamp as to 
her character and business ability. She is now available and can qualify 
for a position as secretary, stenographer or a combination of office 
routine duties. For interview write P. W. 329. 


once. 
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Lumbermens Insures at Cost 


Every dollar of premium received 
since organization has been used 
for losses, necessary services and 
taxes or returned to policyholders 
in the form of a dividend. Sur- 
plus and voluntary reserves have 
been built up entirely out of in- 


vestment income. 


80 Million Dollars 

In Policyholder 

Payments In its somewhat more than twenty- 
three years of operation Lumbermens has paid in losses 
and returned to its policyholders in dividends more 
than $80,000,000.00. Its net cash surplus of over 
$3,000,000.00 and its contingent fund of $1,000,000.00, 


which belong to the policyholders and are held for their 


Losses, Loss 
Expenses and 
Dividends In- 
curred 74.6% 


future protection and dividends, have been accumulated 
entirely out of interest earnings. Payments and re- 
serves for future payments to and on behalf of policy- 
holders now EXCEED the total earned premiums re- 


ceived by the company. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


“World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Insuring good risks in all classes of business 


CONNECTICUT'S FINEST 


PART VIEW HOTEL BOND BARBER SHOP 


Expert Barbers and Manicurists 
New Features at the 


HOTEL 


BOND 
Willard B. Rogers, President 





Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 
Passenger —Express—Freight 


Refrigerator—U. S. Mail Service 


INTERCOASTAL & FAR EAST SERVICE 
Fast, frequent and dependable 
WESTBOUND 
From NEW = and BOSTON 
_ 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR, SAN FRANCISCO Seqneanece 
and PACIFIC NORTH PORTS 
ALSO 


HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
and STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
HOMEWARD 


via Panama 1 , j 
From PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, A privately printed pam- 


HAWAII and PACIFIC COAST phlet or book is an 


via Suez 
FORTNIGHTLY Sts 
From PHILIPPINES, STRAITS SETTLE- excellent way to preserve 
MENTS, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, SUEZ. ; ° . f 
ALEXANDRIA, NAPLES, GENOA and family histories oo pe 
oe sonal reminiscences. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 
FORTNIGHTLY FROM 
ALEXANDRIA, NAPLES, GENOA and 
MARSEILLES 


TO 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 


For schedules, rates ” me particulars address The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


29 Broadway Digby 4-3260 177 State St. Hubbard 0221 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


at THE SIGN of 


Printers and ee Bookbinders 


With two sailings 
a week and serving 
22 Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast ports, American- 
Hawaiian, with its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Williams Line, 
offers the most frequent and exten- 
sive service in the Intercoastal Trade. 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brainarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1936] CONNECTICUT 





